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Editorial Comment 


Credits, Currency, Buying, 
Labor 


HERE are four aspects or elements 

of inflation—credit, currency, buying 
and labor—and the inflation process acts 
upon each in about the order named. 

First, there was a credit inflation stimu- 
lated and forced by the great war. Fol- 
lowing closely was the inflation of buy- 
ing, a rapidly increasing demand for 
goods, a pyramiding of sales and loans 
on diminishing supplies of goods, and 
along with it, of course, a demand for 
labor, which was employed at largely in- 
creased money returns, and was also 
newly distributed by competition among 
industries. 

Every student of economic cycles knew 
that sooner or latter the inflation would 
reach the top of the curve and the descent 
begin. As usual it began with credit, 
which had led the procession of inflation 
and first reached the dizzy height. 

Fortunately, there were those who 
recognized the danger and knew the sort 
of; guidance credits called for. 
credit deflation was successfully con- 
trolled, and credit at last is in ample sup- 
ply for all reasonable legitimate require- 
ments of going business. 

Now, the question is, whether com- 
modity deflation, which cannot by arti- 
ficial restraint or stimulus be prevented, 
shall be orderly. There must be a re- 
newal of demand and the confidence of 
the public must be regained in a price 
level which all factors,—manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers,—are willing to do 
their part in reaching. We cannot go 
ahead until that point is attained; and the 
immediate aim must be to play for safety 
rather than profits. 

There are still a few lines which have 
not really felt the deflation process. 
But it must be remembered that high 
prices in individual lines tend to attract 
goods from all points, both inside and 
outside of the country, and also new 
capital to take advantage of high prices. 
This will mean that these lines, which 


have held back from the deflation pro-. 


cess, will sooner or later get into the 
general trend. 

Then the last element in the process of 
deflation, labor, will move with commodi- 
ties, and take a lower monetary return. 
History will repeat itself here as in all 
other elements. 


Pay Promptly and Collect 
Vigorously 


aeeners of exchange is that which 
everybody should do his part to 
assist right now. He can assist by order- 
ing carefully to meet his reasonable re- 
quirements, by taking more than the 
usual pains to pay promptly and by 
keeping his own collections up to the 
highest possible point. 

The man who holds money back and 
delays payment to creditors beyond due 
date is retarding the process of return 
to normal conditions. He is adding to 


The. 


the accumulation of snags in the business 
current. 

Credits are healthiest when they are 
active, constantly in motion, constantly 
going in and out.\ This is the way to 
reach the solid basis. Let everybody do 
his part by paying promptly and by col- 
lecting vigorously. 

Credit is in available supply if the pro- 
cesses of exchange are completed rapidly. 


Increasing Efficiency of 
Labor 


ECENT investigations or canvasses 

made to determine whether or not 
labor is tending to become more efficient, 
including an investigation made by the 
Merchants Association of New York, in- 
dicate that labor is, in virtually all in- 
dustries and sections of the country, 
showing a higher efficiency. 


In this connection, the readers of THE 
Crepir MonTHLY will recall that as early 
as April and May, the MonrTHLy pre- 
sented the results of a far-reaching in- 
vestigation made by the Research De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men, the conclusions of which, 
even so early as then, were that the peak 
in labor inefficiency, concerning which 
there had been numerous comments for 
many months, had been passed and that 
workers were showing signs of sobering 
down to better endeavors. The MonTHLY 
approached the whole question with open 
mind, though knowing as an historical 
fact that increasing labor efficiency is one 
of the symptoms of that deflation process 
which began in April and May. 

Increasing efficiency is a method which 
labor has of deflating itself without re- 
ducing its own income. 


Benefits of Adjustment 


Bureaus 


KE‘ PASO is for most readers of THE 
Crepir MontTHLY a far away city, 


but it is evident from the appeal 
(printed in part in this issue) sent out 
by its credit grantors to business houses 
of the Mexican border states, that the 
aspiration to do orderly credit work is 
as true there as it is in the more central 
points of trade. 

The deflation process has begun its 
work in West Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona, and has suggested to our El 
Paso members that it is time again for 
the quickening of the co-operative spirit, 
that we must center the administration 
of commercial breakdowns, where they 
will get scientific experienced attention, 
and where there will be complete confi- 
dence in the honesty and ability of the 
administrators. 

All this the El Paso association un- 
qualifiedly asserts is best obtained 
through bureaus operating under the di- 
rection of credit grantors, that their 
efforts are actuated by a professional 
sense of duty, not an incidental inter- 
est in.commercial breakdowns, such as 


characterize the individual house which 
becomes assignee or trustee. Such a 
bureau cannot rely on excuses for failure 
to handle an estate expeditiously and 
to best advantage; cannot say that it 
was simply performing an accommoda- 
tion and had its own affairs to look out 
for first. It cannot plead, as individual 
assignees can, that it is quite impossible 
for it to keep the general creditors 
closely informed as a professional bu- 
reau is rightly expected to do. 


Certainly the appeal of the El Paso 
credit men is not only timely,,but sound 
in theory. It should be the aim of the 
groups of credit men under whom these 
bureaus of adjustment are conducted to 
do their utmost to provide in the bu- 
reaus unexcelled machinery of orderly 
adjustment, in charge of men of the 
highest integrity and best possible equip- 
ment, and watched over by a committee 
of credit grantors who thoroughly ap- 
preciate their responsibility to the busi- 
ness public for the conduct of their in- 
stitutions. 


The Relation of. Insurance 
to Credit 


HE December issue of THE CREDIT 
MonTHLyY will particularly bear on 
insurance. 

For many years the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has made better con- 
ditions, particularly in fire insurance and 
prevention, a leading interest among its 
great membership. 


The Association was first attracted to 
the field of insurance because of the in- 
timate relation between credits and in- 
surance, and later as a matter of course 
centered its attention upon preventive 
measures. Altogether, this phase of the 
Association’s work is one that the gen- 
eral membership may view with much 
satisfaction, and the Advisory Commit- 
tee of THe Creprr Montuty felt war- 
ranted in specializing on the subject in 
one issue. 

Our fire losses make a disgraceful 
chapter in American life and call for the 
best efforts on the part of business men 
for correction. 


D. C. Wills of Federal 


Reserve Board 


HE National Association of Credit 

Men has never had a more enthus- 
iastic member, or one who exerted greater 
influence in the building up of the or- 
gangation, than D. C. Wills, who has just 
retired from the Chairmanship of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland to be- 
come a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. All members of the Association 
who have the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Wills personally, will recognize that the 
Federal Reserve Board has received in 
Mr. Wills an addition to its membership 
which will add greatly to the Board’s 
strength and influence. 
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Transportation congestion contracts 
credit by delaying turn over of goods. 

Every business man must be prepared 
through his own resources to prevent 

















moving goods. 


Transportation over the highways is a 
solution. A good fleet of motor trucks 
is the best insurance against delays in 
deliveries. 

During the spring of 1920, many 
manufacturers made deliveries of manu- 
factured units and secured raw material 
advantageously by motor truck, even 
where distances covered were more than 
a thousand miles. 


Are you bringing your own trans- 
portation equipment up to the assured 
demands of this winter? 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 
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The Autocar Sales and Service Company 
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Tranepestation Over The Highways 
Is Insurance Against Frozen Credits 
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Contingent Liabilities 
What They Are and How the Credit Man Analyzes Them 


By M. H. Howell, Asst. Cashier, Chase National Bank, and 
J.L. Morris, Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York 


UITE justly has the subject 
of contingent liabilities com- 
manded increasing import- 
ance in the last few years. 

The banking and mercantile world is 
coming to recognize that financial 
statements, which fail to set forth a 
complete exhibit of contingent liabili- 
ties, are inadequate instruments upon 
which to judge a credit risk. Like- 
wise, the business world better real- 
izes that the existence of contingent 
liabilities increases the uncertainty of 
business operations. An audited 
financial statement by a reliable firm 
of public accountants should, of 
course, clearly set out whatever con- 
tingent liabilities exist, but the ac- 
countant is not a credit man or a 
banker, and the possibility of omit- 
ting some important contingent lia- 
bility is so great and losses to com- 
mercial and bank creditors attended 
with so much risk that the credit 
man must protect himself against 
losses from a credit risk, where the 
balance sheet appears favorable but 
fails to mention contingent liabilities 
which may at any time become actual 
or primary liabilities. Consequently 
it is important that both the credit 
and business world understand their 
mutual obligations with regard to 
contingent liabilities. 

A contingent liability is a possible 
source of liability dependent upon 
the fulfillment of certain conditions. 
It is a contingent obligation which 
may become an actuality only in the 
event of some future occurrence, 


such as the failure of another party 
to perform his part of a contract, de- 
fault with regard to some obligation 
of the subject company or upon the 
appearance of some unpredictable 
event which is more or less likely to 
happen as incidental to the very na- 
ture of business conduct. Contin- 
gent liabilities may assume many dif- 
ferent guises, and in order to get a 
clearer understanding of their na- 
ture, may be classified in two main 
groups. 

MAY BE TANGIBLE OR INTANGIBLE 

The first group comprises those 
contingent liabilities which are defi- 
nite and tangible and should be dis- 
covered. by reliable accountants and 


‘admit of being shown on the finan- 


cial statement of a borrower. They 
are discoverable through the rec- 
ords of the concern under investiga- 
tion, provided the internal account- 
ing, corporate and legal records are 
accessible and adequate. 

The second group are more or less 
intangible in nature and _ include 
many possibilities which are not 
measurable from a strict account- 
ing standpoint. Credit investigators 
direct a considerable portion of their 
attention to the detection of contin- 
gent liabilities that are less apparent, 
such as the conditions in the trade, 
likelihood of a falling market, possi- 
bility of cancellation of contracts, re- 
turn of goods’ sent on approval or 
consignment, possibility of super- 
session of merchandise or its quality 
through the superior inventions of 


others, or advances in industrial 
technology, or possible costly litiga- 
tion in the protection or infringe- 
ment of patents. 

The first main group may be again 
divided into three subclassifications: 

(1) Those of a financial nature, 
such as are usually incurred in the 
sale, transfer, endorsement, or guar- 
antee of negotiable instruments or 
other financial obligations. Contin- 
gent liabilities of this nature arise as 
a result of: 

Discount, sale, or transfer of notes re- 
ceivable, trade acceptances, bank accept- 
ances arising under commercial letters of 
credit, domestic and foreign drafts. 

Endorsement of notes for affiliated or 
subsidiary concerns. : 

Endorsement of commercial paper as 
accommodation party. 

Selling, pledging, or assigning of ac- 
counts receivable where the transfer at- 
taches a contingent liability to the seller, 
pledger or assignor. 

The opening and guaranteeing of letters 
of credit. 

Guaranteeing of payment of interest on 
principal of the bonds of another party. 

Accepting suretyships, including those 
guaranteed for others. 7 

Contracts for purchase of foreign ex- 
change for future delivery. et 

Liability for unpaid stock subscriptions. 

Advances against accounts or bills re- 
ceivable. 

Taking up leases. — 

(2) Liabilities incurred as result 
of agreements on contracts concern- 
ing the purchase or sale of merchan- 
dise or services. This subclassifica- 
tion includes liabilities arising as the 
result of: 

Guarantees of satisfactory performance 
of services or of merchandise. 
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Contracts for future delivery of mer- 
chandise or plant construction, etc. 

Guaranteed merchandise orders not sub- 
ject to cancellation (including those guar- 
anteed for affiliated or subsidiary con- 
cerns. ) 


Provisions for returned merchandise, 
rebates. trade discounts, etc. 

Provisions for allowance for returned 
containers, etc, 

(3) Responsibilities incurred in 
various manners other than by ex- 
press agreement or contract, such as 
those arising as result of : 

Pending lawsuits. 

Possibility of litigation, such as alleged 
infringement of patents, etc. 

Pending Judgments where suft has 
been taken on appeal to a higher court. 

Endorsements, Guarantees and 
Surety Agreements probably give 
rise to the larger proportion of con- 
tingent liabilities. Each imports a 
vouching as to the accounts or debts 
of a third party, for which the 
voucher is secondarily liable. In 
many cases this may amount to very 
large sums of money. The insistence 
of submission by borrowers of. full 
information concerning the nature 
and amount of this form of contin- 
gent liability is obvious and should 
always be shown, when they exist, 
because such liabilities in many cases 
have led to disaster. These con- 


tingent liabilities are exactly measur- * 


able and should be clearly given on 
the financial statement. 

Accounts recewable which have 
been sold, assigned or pledged, 
should always be noted on. a bor- 
rower’s statement, but usually they 
are not. There is only one safe 
course to follow and that is to ascer- 
tain the facts concerning possible 
assigned accounts from the prin- 
cipals of the concern. 

The guarantee of the obligations 
of affiliated and subsidiary com- 
panies is common among public serv- 
ice corporations. Where responsi- 
bility is assumed in this manner there 
is usually ample protection in the 
security held by the guarantor. If 
this be of a readily marketable na- 
ture the liability assumed is negligi- 
ble. In any case, it must be remem- 
bered that the guaranteeing company 
must hold itself in readiness to pay 
the obligation upon default of the 
guaranteed company. When such 
payment is made it may be regarded 
as an advance to the affiliated or sub- 
sidiary company and, therefore, an 
asset, but, of course, not as good 
an asset as trade accounts. This 
means especial inquiry should always 
be made to determine whether any 
of the bonds of affiliated or sub- 
sidiary companies are guaranteed or 
such bonds are protected by a lien 
on the property of the parent con- 
cern. 

Foreign exchange futures are apt 
to be a source of difficulty. Where 


contracts are entered into for the 
future, when the market prices have 
fallen in the meantime, a loss natur- 
ally fofows. Accounts with foreign 
concerns should, therefore, be 
brought down to a net dollar value 
in accordance with the prevailing 
rates of exchange, when such condi- 
tions exist. 

The second type of contingent 
liability arising out of Contractual 
Relations does not admit of the same 
exact estimation ‘as in the first case. 
They are, however, <r tangi- 
ble so that by taking the experience 
of past operations a reserve can be 
set up to cover the responsibility. In 
the case of guaranteed merchandise 
a sufficient reserve should be set up 
to cover the value of such amounts 
as are returned. This can be deter- 
mined by the ratio of returned goods 
to total sales as a result of past 
operations. 


The responsibility attaching to the 
purchase of next season’s merchan- 
dise is real. A merchant may already 
be overloaded with merchandise and 
in the event of a falling market such 
contracts are sometimes extremely 
embarrassing. True that the mer- 


~chandise may be exchanged for cash, 


but if there is a marked decline the 
selling price may not only absorb 
the gross profit but eat into the cost 
price of the goods. A reserve should 
be set up to cover this contingency. 
What is true of contracts to buy in 
the future is also true of contracts 
to deliver in the future. It often 
happens that certain conditions are 
overlooked when computing a con- 
tract price, especially when the work 
has been bid for on a competitive 
basis. This may cause ultimate 
loss, which should be provided for. 
In this second  subclassification 
(guarantees, etc.), when contingent 
liabilities are only partially measur- 
able, the responsibility is best pro- 
vided for by using the expedient of 
setting up adequate reserves. 


In the third subclassification of 
contingent liabilities (law suits, etc.), 
it is impossible to measure the 
amount of the responsibility. As a 
general proposition, however, no 
large concern in the long run is im- 
mune from assuming at some time 
the defensive in a suit at law initiated 
by parties claiming damages for 
breach of contract, infringements, 
and other causes. Among indus- 
trials, actions for damages for per- 
sonal injuries are common. Indus- 
trial accidents are bound to occur, 
and businesses vary as to their acci- 
dent hazard. Unless insured it 
stands to reason that a concern en- 
gaged in manufacturing explosives 
ought to provide for industrial acci- 
dents by setting up a reserve in a 
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larger amount per employee than a 
concern engaged in the manufacture 
of textiles. When final judgments 
have been rendered, the liability 
should be fully set forth. In this 
subclassification the responsibility js 
not measurable at all. The existence 
of suits should be called to the at- 
tention of the loaning institution by 
footnotes to the financial statement. 


From an accounting standpoint 
there are four different ways of 
showing contingent liabilities on the 
balance sheet and one of these 
methods should be used in each in- 
stance of a contingent liability under 
this first main group. Method one, 
which is the best where practical, is 
to show the contingent liability as a 
contra item to the corresponding 
contingent asset. For instance, when 
notes receivable are discounted, a 
corresponding amount of cash (less 
discount) is received. Instead of 
omitting mention of the notes receiy- 
able they should be -retained upon 
the balance sheet as a contra item to 
notes receivable discounted upon the 
liability side, both amounts affecting 
the balance. A second method is to 
show the gross amount of the notes 
receivable and to deduct from them 
the amounts which have been dis- 
counted, showing the net amount on 
the assets side of the balance sheet. 
A third method is to omit mention 
of the notes receivable which have 
been discounted but to indicate the 
notes receivable discounted as a 
contingent liability on the liability 
side, but write the amount short to 
indicate that they have not been in- 
cluded in the total. A fourth method, 
probably the simplest and most use- 
ful of all, is to asterik the notes re- 
ceivable and call attention in a foot- 
note that a certain proportion of 
notes receivable have been dis- 
counted. These methods of presenta- 
tion are possible with practically all 
the contingent liabilities mentioned in 
subclassification one. 

As regards subclassification two 
(guarantees, etc.), the method is nat- 
urally different on account of the 
fact that reserves are presumably 
set up. Reserves may be handled in 
two different ways. They may be 
set up on the liability side and suff- 
ciently described to show their na- 
ture or else deducted from the asset 
against which they are to apply im 
case the contingent liability becomes 
actual. In subclassification three 
(law suits, etc.), inasmuch as the 
financial responsibility is not meas- 
urable with any degree of scientific 
precision, they can be omitted from 
the body of the balance sheet. A 
footnote, however, should explain 
the precise nature of any contingent 


(Continued on page 13) 








New System for Analysis of 
Financial Statements 


From Standpoint of Credit Grantor and Business Executive 
A System Developed 


By the Robert Morris Associates, Alexander W all, Secretary 


Affiliated with the National Association of Credit Men 


HE following is an explana- 
tion in brief of a new sys- 
tem for the analysis of 
financial statements from 

the standpoint of the credit grantor 
and the business executive. 

1. Comparative analysis of suc- 
cessive statements is open to the 
danger of being insufficient because 
it stresses the comparison of 
amounts alone and does not empha- 
size sufficiently the proportions or 
quality of assets. The mere com- 
parison of bulk leaves much to the 
imagination, and often results in in- 
spirational granting of credit. A 
“hunch” is a good thing when it 
works, but too great reliance on in- 
tention is accountable for many bad 
credits. 

2. The two for one ratio of quick 
assets to current liabilities does not 
have to be explained in detail be- 
cause its use is so general in state- 
ment analysis. It is the first step 
towards establishing a study in pro- 
portions. Its adoption as a test re- 
sulted from the certain knowledge, 
acquired by bitter experience, that a 
shrinkage might easily occur in as- 
sets, but rarely in liabilities. This 
made evident the necessity of a mar- 
gin and resulted in this comparison 
of current assets with current liabil- 
ities. The acceptance of two for one 
as a standard ratio came about as a 
matter of development and not a re- 
sult of any analytical study. It 
allows for a one hundred per cent. 
margin of safety, which is supposedly 
ample, but the development of this 
one ratio has also given rise to a false 
sense of security in relying too con- 
fidently on it. 

To understand this, only one ex- 
ample need be given. By taking two 
widely different types of business, 
such as millinery and hardware, we 
can see at a glance the inequalities 
that might arise. The hardware 
business is stable, the millinery busi- 
ness is temperamental. Women may 
change their ideas of the proper color 
of hats almost over night. A mon- 
key-wrench, however, is pretty 
nearly always a monkey-wrench, and 
is not as volatile in its value fluctua- 


tions. If the two for one ratio is 
correct for either, it is not correct 
at the same time for the other. 

This would seem to establish the 


Note by the Editor 


CREDIT man accustomed to read- 

ing financial statements should be 
able to decide quickly whether the state- 
ment before him is well balanced. He 
must know whether there is such re- 
lationship between the various elements 
that go to make up the statement that 
the maker will be able to conduct his 
business smoothly and subject to the least 
possible jar that might be caused by sud- 
den changes in conditions. 

As this study shows, the relation be- 
tween the elements of a statement are 
not uniform. The proper .relation, for 
instance, of merchandise and sales in one 
line of trade is no guide as to what is 
the proper relation in another line. 

The thoughtful credit man will want 
to pursue further the subject here so 
ably outlined. This suggestive article 
covers : 

Comparative analysis of succes- 
sive statements. 
The Current Ratio Theory. 
Liquidity an essential element in 
credit. 
Enlarging on the 
Study by Seven 
Ratios. 
Receivables to Merchandise. 
Worth to Fixed or Non- 
Current Assets. 
Sales to Receivables. 
Sales to Merchandise. 
Sales to Worth. 
. Dept to Worth. 
Sales to Fixed or Non-Cur- 
rent Assets. 
The Barometric Plan. 
A. Differentiation as 
kinds of business. 
B. Differentiation as between 
location of business. 
C. The Map and its use. 
D. Differentiation of time. 


Current Ratio 
Supplementary 


between 


necessity for some additional study 
and analysis to explain the correct 
proportion and true value of the cur- 
rent ratio. It is to describe the addi- 
tional tests that this article is de- 
signed. 

3. While the relative size of the 
current assets is of great importance, 
the character and liquidity of those 
assets is of still greater importance. 
If one merchant has accounts that 
are fresher and more rapidly col- 
lected than those of another mer- 


chant, his current ratio, if the same 
in percentage, is better because his 
receivables are more liquid. The 
same reasoning applies to the mer- 
chandise inventory. 

If, then, we accept the principle 
that the current ratio measure needs 
expanding in its own analysis, a 
method of accomplishing this must 
be found. It is with this problem 
that the activity of this organization 
is partly concerned, and the re- 
mainder of this paper is given 
over to a brief discussion of the 
other points to be noted in a state- 
ment to understand the true value of 
the current ratio and the real 
strength of the statement. 

4. As has been said, the current 
ratio, derived by dividing the current 
assets by the current liabilities, was 
the outgrowth of practice and not 
the result of logic. It was at first 
not a true ratio study, being a com- 
parative study of three terms, to wit: 
The current assets, the current liabil- 
ities, and the margin between the 
current assets and the current liabil- 
ities. The acceptance, as a standard, 
of a 200 per cent. ratio came from a 
desire to see the margin as large as 
the debt. From this came the ac- 
cepted ratio and the use of propor- 
tion as a measure. However, this 
does not fully analyse the character 
of the assets. To accomplish this 
there has been developed a theory 
of ratio analysis under which seven 
other qualifying ratios are developed 
to amplify and make clearer the real 
value of the current ratio as a meas- 
ure. These will be briefly explained, 
in the order of their development, 
under subheadings of this general 
section. 

A—RECEIVABLES TO MERCHANDISE 

Method of Derivation: To secure 
this ratio in the manner in this sys- 
tem of analysis, add the accounts 
and bills receivable on any property 
statement and divide by the total 
merchandise inventory. 

Result: The resulting ratio will 
indicate the dollars of receivables 
there are for every dollar of mer- 
chandise inventory. 


Principle Involved: Merchandise 
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is now generally carried at cost or 
market, whichever is lower. Ac- 
counts and bills receivable, however, 
represent selling price, which is cost 
plus gross profit. The addition to 
the assets of a profit item not offset 
by any operating cost or borrowing 
necessity, tends to raise the propor- 
tion as between current assets and 
liabilities. A comparison of this 
ratio from year to year will disclose 
whether there is a greater or less 
amount, in proportion of profits fig- 
ured as part of the current assets. 
If this be greater technically we 
should have a rising current ratio. 
Example: The following two 
statements are identical, except that 
$100,000 has been switched from 
merchandise to accounts receivable, 
with 40 per cent. added to the 
amount to raise cost of merchandise 
to selling price with profit. While 
this percentage varies, the principle 
is the same, in greater or less degree 
as the percentage is up or down. 








As After 
Assets Mdse. Conversion 
tn. a6s6 de bauey se ae $60, $60,000 
iD Cputsakshesehs « 50,000 190,000 
PE wstawes ews cone 200,000 100,000 
Current assets..... $310,000 $350,000 
DE 26s chbsunsbeces 500,000 500,000 
Prepaid expenses, etc.. 20,000 20,000 
a er $830,000 $870,000 
Liabilities 
Notes payable........ $125,000 $125,000 
Accounts payable..... 45,000 45,000 
Tax reserve.......... 15,000 15,000 
Current liabilities. .. $185,000 $185,000 
DE Gop bansls ot 100,000 100,000 
ee $285,000 $285,000 
TE. ween. sinsesees. See 300,000 
PE wise 62 b.oss see 245,000 285,000 
Se bese sanevacut $830,000 $870,000 


In the first instance the current 
ratio is expressed by the following 
fraction and its equal percentage: 
310.000 
——— = 167.56 per cent. 

185.000 
In the second instance, after the 
transfer of merchandise to accounts, 
350.000 
-=189.18 per cent. 
185.000 
B—WORTH TO FIXED OR NON-CUR- 
RENT ASSETS 

Method of Derivation: To secure 
this ratio, divide the net worth by 
the total non-current assets. 

Result: The resulting ratio will 
indicate the dollars of worth, or 
stockholders’ investment tied up in 
plant, or non-current investment. 
The margin above 100 per cent. in- 
dicates the proportion over and 
above fixed plant investment that ihe 
stockholders have provided as active 
working capital possible of invest- 
ment in liquid assets. 

Principle Involved: Plant and 
other non-current assets are a capital 
investment. The _ stockholders 
should, by their capital contributions, 
provide for the plant equity and the 
cost of all other non-current assets. 





it is 





There should be some stockholders’ 
investment over arid above this 
amount, to be used, as the phrase 
goes, in the “going part” of the 
business. 

This ratio, however, is also a 
means of measuring plant expansion. 
Between two periods a company may 
indicate a considerable increase in 
worth, showing profitable operations. 
The disposition of these profits is, 
however, of considerable importance 
to the creditor. If all the increase is 
put into non-current assets, we have 
the economic phenomenon of con- 
version of liquid into fixed capital. 
In our ratio study this would make 
itself evident by the falling of this 
ratio of worth to fixed assets. 

This development is to be ex- 
pected more in times of rising prices 
and stimulation of the hope. of 
future large profits. A comparison 
of this ratio year by year may help 
to check undue plant expansion that 
leads to unproductive capital and in- 
creased overhead in slow times. 


C—SALES TO RECEIVABLES 


Method of Derivation: To secure 
this ratio, divide the net sales for 
the year by the total of the accounts 
and bills receivable, preferably as of 
the beginning of the year, but in 
comparative records always by the 
same.method. 

Result: The resulting ratio will 
indicate the dollar of sales per year 
for every dollar carried on the books 
as receivables. 

Principle Involved: The higher 
the amount of sales for every dollar 
‘still uncollected, the greater the 
liquidity there will be in receivables. 
As this ratio rises, the length of the 
collection period decreases. As this 
period decreases, we shorten the 


.period of risk through bad debts, 


possible crisis and panic troubles, 
and lessen the expense of carrying 
accounts. The higher this ratio, 
within reasonable ‘bounds, the 
fresher and more desirable an asset 
become the receivables. 

A condition of high collectivity 
and freshness of receivables may in 


. a large measure offset a low current 


ratio. A low character of collectiv- 
ity and stale receivables, as expressed 
by this ratio, may prompt the de- 
mand for a higher current ratio to 
secure a wider margin of safety 
against possible shrinkage in liquida- 
tion. 
D—SALES TO MERCHANDISE 


Method of Derivation: To secure 
this ratio, divide the net sales by the 
total merchandise inventory, prefer- 
ably as of the beginning of the year. 

Result: The resulting ratio gives 
the dollars of sales for every dollar 
invested in inventory. 

Principle Involved: The prin- 
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ciple here involved is exactly similar 
to that involved in the previous sec- 
tion (C). It is a test of the fresh: 
ness and saleability of the merchan- 
dise. 

Both this and the previous ratio 
(C), when set into comparison year 
by year, indicate increasing or de- 
creasing liquidity of assets, and by 
this support a possible weakening 
current ratio, or explain away an 
apparent increasing current ratio. 

E—SALES TO WORTH 

Method of Derivation: By divid- 
ing the net sales by the net worth, 
preferably as of the first of the year, 
this ratio will be developed. 

Result: The resulting ratio will 
record the dollars of sales for every 
dollar of invested stockholders’ capi- 
tal. 

Principle Involved: To be prod- 
uctively and sanely active, business 
principles demand a certain normal 
activity of investment funds. If the 
money invested and left in the busi- 
ness by the stockholders is turned 
over too slowly, it becomes less nor- 
mally productive. If it be too slug- 
gish in its movement, it may indicate 
what is commonly called “ dry rot.” 
On the other hand, if this ratio is 
too high, it may indicate that the 
company is over-extending its opera- 
tions and getting into a position of 
doing too much business for its capi- 
tal investment. Either of these con- 
ditions approaches the danger point 
of credit when approaching an ex- 
treme. 

F—DEBT TO WORTH 


Method of Derivation: To secure 
this ratio, divide the total debt, both 
current and funded, by the net 
worth. 

Result: This ratio gives as a re- 
sult the proportion that exists be- 
tween the money loaned the com- 
pany and that invested by the stock- 
holders. 

Principle Involved: In the prod- 
uctive activity of any business, there 
are two kinds of funds used under 
two controls. The first is the capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of 
the business which is controlled by 
the owners of the business. The 
second is the debt of the concern, 
which is measured and controlled by 
its credit standing, and by the will 
of its creditors. 

The proportion that exists be- 
tween the debt and the worth shows 
quite clearly the balance between the 
source and the ownership of the 
funds being used in the affairs of 
the business. As the proportion of 


debt increases over the funds in- 
vested by the stockholders, the net 
worth, so the company becomes 
more dependent for working capital 
upon the decisions of its creditors, 
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and the maintenance of the integrity 
of its credit standing becomes more 
and more important. 

The higher the debt to worth 
ratio, the more extended becomes 
the reliance of the creditors upon 
the moral risk. Therefore, any 
event that will shake the belief in 
the moral risk, the greater will be 
the jeopardy of such a company. 
Too great reliance upon the good 
will of creditors will be shown by 


of worth to non-current assets (B). 
If the worth to non-current assets 
be a falling ratio, or below normal, 
and the sales to fixed assets be also 
a falling ratio, or below normal, then 
we are faced with a condition in 
which plant is enlarging more rap- 
idly than worth, in proportion, and 
at the same time its sales productiv- 
ity is not keeping pace with its in- 
crease in size. It then becomes the 
duty of the credit grantor and the 


II 


omic conditions that should be rec- 
ognized, and these are here explained 
under the following sub-headings. 
AI.—DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN 
KINDS OF BUSINESS 
Different types of business vary in 
the stability of their assets. For ex- 
ample, the millinery business is 
temperamental to a large degree. 
The stability of the merchandise is 
largely influenced by fashion. Ladies 
may demand blue hats today and red 


Locality Is One of the Variants in Credit Analysis 
See Section C1—The Map and Its Uses below, page 20 


too high a debt to worth ratio. An 
abnormally high ratio should 
prompt the conservative credit 
grantor to investigate his risk more 
closely, and should influence the 
business executive to consider the 


advisability of revamping his affairs © 


so as to establish a better balance be- 
tween the capital invested and capital 
secured by loans. 


G—SALES TO FIXED OR NON-CURRENT 
ASSETS 


Methods of Derivation: To pro- 
duce this ratio, divide the net sales 
by the total non-current assets, pre- 
ferably as of the beginning of the 
year, 

Result: The resulting ratio will 
indicate the dollars of net sales for 
every dollar invested in plant and 
other non-liquid assets. 

Principle Involved: The compara- 
tive earning capacity of plant invest- 
ment depends, in a large measure, on 
the volume of goods it can produce 
This ratio can be used to good ad- 
vantage in connection with the ratio 


executive to urge increased produc- 
tion efficiency, and not expansion of 
plant. As stated in section B, this 
ratio can be used to check up on the 
conversion of liquid capital into fixed 
capital, because plant extension is 
only vindicated economically if effi- 
ciency and resulting productivity de- 
mand it. ~ 

5. The barometric plan of state- 
ment analysis is based on the well- 
known law of averages, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the law of greater 
numbers. In brief, this means that 
by examining the greatest possible 
number of statements it will be pos- 
sible to establish a normal set of 
ratios represented by the average 
from the total figures, or the point 
of greatest density at which the ac- 
tual ratio figures for the different 
ratios concentrate. If this kind of 
normal is established, it can be used 
as an indicator of about what per- 
centage any individual ratio should 
show to approximate a normal con- 
dition. 

There are, however, three econ- 


hats next week. On the other hand, 
the hardware business is steadier in 
its essentials. Nails are nails, and 
the sale value of a monkey-wrench 
does not change rapidly. 


Therefore, in our application of 
the barometric principle, we miust 
recognize the differentiation as be- 
tween types of business, and from 
the statements of millinery concerns 
establish the normal conditions and 
evolve another set of ratios from 
hardware statements. To use this 
method to advantage, all essential 
lines must be studied separately and 
their normals developed. 


BI.—DIFFERENTIATION OF LOCATION 


As differing types of business 
would produce different normals in 
our ratios, so will difference in loca- 
tion also produce different normals 
within any type of business. The 
condition of transportation, the labor 
supply, the condition of the people 
in their prosperity, and many other 
such forces, affect business differ- 


(Continued on page 20) 





Budget Methods for Overhead 
Readjustments 


The Problem of Business to Absorb the Rising Overhead in the 
Diminishing Gross Receipts 


By Park Mathewson 


Vice-President, The Business Bourse, New York 


HE deflation period is upon 
American business with its 
many practical problems. 


One of the most worrisome 
of these is, perhaps, the methods 
business will have to use to absorb 
the greatly increased overhead if 
every division of the business, which 
has been gradually built up through 
increase in salaries and expenses, 
materials, rent and almost every de- 
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Sales Dollar 


) Marketing 

) Profit 

) Administration 
) Production 


tail which goes to make up the un- 
productive or administrative expense 
of a business. Where the gross busi- 
ness of the company is showing a 
sharp decrease in either units of sales 
or gross dollars, an immediate and 
important problem to solve is—what 
relation has this deflation in business 
to present, or even increasing, over- 
head expense? If this overhead is 
to be cut, in what particulars and 
percentages? Every manager of 
business finance will need to use the 
very best plans and methods to solve 
it successfully. 

WHY INFLATION ADJUSTMENT IS DIF- 
FERENT FROM DEFLATION READ- 
JUSTMENT 

The problem of adjusting to the 
rising market is a very simple one 
compared to the necesary readjust- 
ment in a falling market. Let us take 
a typical business which has come 
under the writer’s observation for a 
number of years. Although the fig- 


ia 


Sales Dollar 


ures as well as details will naturally 
vary in every organization and oper- 
ation, yet the general principles and 
percentages are illustrative and sub- 
ject to proportionate application to 
any average business. 
PERCENTAGE OF OVERHEAD EXPENSE 
IN A SPECIFIC BUSINESS 

A certain business in 1914 sold 
100,000 units for $1,000,000 and the 
overhead amounted to 10 per cent. of 
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the total sales, or $100,000, equal to 
one dollar for each unit of sales (ap- 
proximate figures are used). 

The increase in sales during the 
war boom brought the total units, in 
1919, to 200,000, amounting to $4,- 
000,000, and the overhead still re- 
mained at 10 per cent. on the gross 
sales in dollars, or $400,000, equal to 
two dollars on each unit sold. This 
shows a large increase in overhead, 
both as to dollars and to amount on 
each unit, but the increase in prices 
kept pace and not only allowed this 
increase to be met, but showed a 
more than satisfactory margin of 
profit. 

The present year will show a drop 
in gross sales to approximately 150,- 
000 units, amounting to $2,250,000; 
and the overhead, which will be little 
diminished in total dollars, will run 
at about $350,000, or over I5 per 
cent. on the gross dollars of sales, and 
at the rate of 2 1-3 dollars on each 


Sales Dollar 


unit of sale. This shows a substan- 
tial increase in overhead in the per 
cent., gross dollars, and the unit cost, 
which results in a material inroad 
into the net earnings for surplus and ° 
profits. 

As it is not possible to estimate 
the length of time or the amount of 
the deflation movement, it is suppos- 
able that the gross sales in dollars 
and units may show a further shrink- 
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Sales Dodllar 


age the coming year and, unless the 
overhead is decreased considerably, a 
further cut will be made into the 
profit and surplus division of each 
sales dollar. 

Let us for a moment examine 
graphically how the sales dollar has 
looked to this firm in the pre-war 
and post-war period, and how it may 
possibly look in the deflation period 
to come, unless some practical move 
is made to change the general over- 
head or administration ratio or, fail- 
ing that, to steal some pennies of ex- 
pense from some of the other divi- 
sions of expenditures. This cutting 
up the sales dollar is one of the most 
illustrative of the budget methods in 
graphically putting before the whole 
organization the pennies that they are 
absorbing in their division and con- 
sequently taking away from the profit 

‘piece of the pie.” Even a cursory 
examination of such charts. has been 
known to have a considerable effect 
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on the attitude of the various divi- 
sions towards this little known, and 
sometimes less considered, profit por- 
tion which is left after all the active 
divisions have had_,a slice. 

After our last great war, business 
may have been prone to take changes 
philosophically and let the adjust- 
ments settle themselves. The present 
attitude of mind has become more 
analytical and wants to know the why 
and wherefore and, as far ahead as 
possible, what is going to happen 
in order to be at least prepared for 
same, if it cannot alter the results. 
Business is anxious to know and ad- 
just itself to inevitable changes in 
order not to halt or disarrange plans 
in mid-seasons or campaigns. This 
seems to be especially important in 
a falling or contracting market. 


BUDGETS HELP IN MAKING 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Many businesses have found a de- 
tailed budget system for their pro- 
duction, expense and finance to be a 
great help in the handling of compre- 
hensive campaigns, particularly 
where conditions are changing rap- 
idly and need frequent and effective 
readjustments. The completeness of 
the budget figures helps to show the 
way and indicates how much the for- 
mer basis has to be altered and how 
it can best be~accomplished. 

In these times when a business 
man needs as firm a foundation as he 
can get for his plans and operations 
and when he must carefully consider 
just where his cuts to keep his total 
expense safely below the 100 per 
cent. of the sales dollars will be the 
least felt, the fractional details of the 
budget’s tables are of inestimable 
value to him. 

By sub-budgets, each department 
of the business is also thoroughly 
posted as to the exact amount it can 
spend, not only in percentages of the 
sales dollar, but in totals of dollars 
per season. 

The quota budgets will show -in 
dollars and units to each division 
what it is expected to accomplish, 
and the finance budget will post the 
treasury department on how fast its 
funds should come in and just when 
its payments will have to go out. 

There is little wonder then that 
the best of American business is 
studying this simple system of coor- 
dinating the figures in its operations 
for a sound foundation for success- 
ful business operations in the trying 
times of deflation and readjustment. 
Not only. the huge organizations of 
the country, which seek to adopt 
every efficient method, are applying 
one and all of the budget principles 
to their production, sales, advertis- 
ing, administration or finance, but 
also an increasing number of the up- 
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TYPICAL BUDGET DIVISIONS IN A MERCANTILE BUSINESS OF A SALES 
DOLLAR. AMONG VARIOUS DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS 
° OF THE BUSINESS. 


Main Divisions. 


Productive 


Production .......... 4176 


Selling ...... 


Commission . 


Marketing ......06s0: 3404 


Shipping .... 
Overhead ... 


_Sub-Divisions. 
Material .... 


Repairs ..... 


‘| Overhead ... 


Advertising . 


Further Sub-Divisions. 
1713 (Raw material........ 1 
1092 
1508 


Finished material... . 
enn PE 5s sa amevudcene 
Repair shop ......... 0413 


head ewats .0300 — i dicey habeas: aa 


.1168 ( Travelers 
NOE, ines emclesseid ; 
.0342 | Travelers 


gl a ate SORE onc cites thin 


Printed’ matter....... 


wxtes owe 0278| Labor ............... 0166 


Material 0112 


teatinds 0252 | Expense ............. .0136 


Salaries 


Salaries 


Office expense........ OGBA CEMBONSE .«. 26 cccsccs .0102 
0482 


Executive expense... 


Administrative 


Interest and discount. 


Depreciation & losses. 


a 1122 
Sales dollar $1.00 Total 


to-date average siz¢é manufacturers 
or merchants are giving careful con- 
sideration to any benefits to be de- 
rived from this plan of handling 
figures. 

The trained accountant, as well as 
the average treasurer, comptroller, 
or credit man, is seeking eagerly any 
important practice which he may 
turn to the benefit of his organiza- 
tion. In this day of the specialist, 
such a mind, trained in the handling 
of figures and deductions, may in- 
crease enormously the value of his 
services to his firm by the practical 
applications of any finance principle 
which may be employed with profit. 

It, therefore, appears probable that 


this deflation period will see an ex- 


ceeding increase in the interest in 
this practical subject, and also that 
many houses will “go on a budget 
basis.” 


Contingent Liabilities 
(Continued from page 8) 
liability coming under this classifica- 

tion. 

The second main group of contin- 
gent liabilities are those which it is 
not the function of the accountant 
tc set forth and to measure. These 
liabilities are due to business risk and 
the success of the business depends 
to what extent the owner can predict 
the course of the future. Many 
risks can be insured against, such as 
losses by fire, burglary, tornado, ex- 


plosion, use and occupancy, as well 


as the lives of the managers of the 


‘a high or low cost producer, 


.0350 | Active 


Supervising ......... 0101 
SOE EGO non och wives ; 


Fixed 
.0236 | Depreciation ........ 185 


1122 
$1.00 Total 


business; but there are some risks 
and responsibilities which cannot be 
insured against and the reward for 
taking these risks and responsibilities 
successfully is profits. The credit 
man, however, analyzes the financial 
statements from the credit stand- 
point somewhat deeper than the ac- 
countant. But he does more than 
this. He is not only interested in 
the internal business condition as 
shown by the integrial business statis- 
tics but also in the external business 
situation, as shown by external trade 
data. He, therefore, inquires into 
the condition of the trade under re- 
view, the briskness and universality 
of demand for the product, the qual- 
ity of the product, the keenness of 
competition, whether the concern is 
the 
character of the customers, the trend 
of prices of the products of the 
trade and any other information 
bearing upon the profitable future 
success of the enterprise. He ascer- 
tains not only all the facts bearing 
upon the particular trade, but also 
their relation to the general business 
situation. Is business in a state of 
prosperity or depression? Are goods 
moving swiftly or slowly? Is the 
general price level tending upward 
or downward? These contingent 
liabilities are not definitely measure- 
able but extremely important and to 
the extent that trade factors in the 
future are uncertain they are con- 
tingent liabilities for which the credit 
analyst must allow a reasonable fac- 
tor of safety. 



























































































































An Actual Budget System 









Description of a Successful System that Estimates Income 


and Expenditures 


By Maurice T. Fleisher 


President, Notaseme Hosiery Co., Philadelphia 


HE. Budget Report herewith 
described is an estimate of 
future expenses within a pe- 


riod of five months and cov- 


ers also a comparison of the esti- 
mated and actual expenses for the 
month preceding the one in which it 


Item 
Purchased 


From 


FOLLOWS 





is issued. It furthermore gives an 
estimate of income including cash on 
hand at the beginning of the report. 

It is believed that the Expenditure 
Budget covers less than half of the 
problem, since very much the same 
purpose may be served by an accu- 
rate expense analysis which shows 
present expenses and a cost system 
which shows probable expenditures 
for as long ahead-as prices are being 
fixed. 

This system has the advantage, as 
stated above, of showing probable 
expenditures and in addition, the in- 
come out of which those expendi- 
tures must be met, and finally, the 
shortage or surplus in cash which 
estimated, there will be differences 
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must make up in order properly to 
meet the expenses or the surplus, as 
the case may be. Thus, it serves the 
financial as well as the manufactur- 
ing end of the business. 

THE BUDGET MEMORANDUM 
Inasmuch as the figures shown are 


MEMORANDUM 
MONTHLY BUDGET 


agent must be reported to him, or 
copies of the memoranda sent to him 
so that he may see that the same item 
is not reported twice, and that the 
memoranda are properly marked as 
additions or corrections to previous 
contracts. 
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AMOUNTS 


MeEMoRANDUM, MoNTHLY Bupcet (actual size). 


from the actual expenditures. How- 
ever, the value of the report should 
not be depreciated by reason of those 
variances. The initial step in fur- 
nishing the monthly Budget Report 
is the making out of budget memo- 
randa, which are furnished through 
the purchasing agent to the clerk in 
charge of the Budget Record. The 
budget memoranda (Memorandum, 
Monthly Budget, Fig. A) are small 
sheets conveniently padded, upon 
which are stated the date, the item, 
the concern from which purchased, 
the amount and the date upon which 
it is payable, and the signature of the 
person forwarding the information. 

Orders and contracts made by 
other officers than the purchasing 
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After inspection they are for- 
warded to the budget department, in 
duplicate ; the original remains there 
and the duplicate goes to the officer 
in charge. The data on the sheets is 
then posted to the budget record, on 
a loose-leaf book which is herewith 
illustrated (Budget Estimates Sheet, 
Fig. B). 

At the present time there are fifty- 
eight sheets covering expenditures 
and seven sheets covering income. 
Each item is represented by a sheet 
in this record. Space is provided to 
indicate whether the item is to be 
paid immediately, in ten days or 
upon the tenth of the following 
month. Space is provided to show 
whether the item is a regularly re- 
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curring expenditure or a special one 
which may occur only once. There 
is also space to show the basis of the 
estimate, that is whether it is by 
“ Average,” by “ Special Note,” by 
“Invoice ” or by “ Contract.” 

By “ Average” is meant the aver- 
age of past expenditures. By “Spe- 
cial” is meant an irregular charge 
which can be estimated only by the 
individual controlling it, and the 
amount of which and date payable 
may be conveyed to the budget de- 
partment only by the regulation 
budget memorandum. By “ Invoice ” 
is meant such charges as may be 
taken directly from the invoice regis- 
ter, and by “Contract” is meant 
such charges as are controlled by 
contract or special order. The 
amounts and dates payable are also 
noted. 

The recording 
Budget Estimates Sheet is divided 
into columns for the date of entry, 
description of entry, memorandum or 
reference number and twelve. spaces 
for the amounts representing the 
twelve months of the year. 

1st. All entries are dated and de- 
scribed as being average, actual or 
plain estimates followed by the mem- 
orandum number if such a reference 
will in any way make easier the sub- 
stantiation of the estimated amounts, 
and lastly the amounts posted in the 
respective months in which they fall 
due. In all events the amounts are 
outlined as far in advance as pos- 
sible. 

2nd. Future estimates will neces- 
sarily have to be corrected as their 
remoteness lessens and as they be- 
come more definite. Such correc- 


tions are to be entered and recorded 


section of the 


in the same fashion as previous en- 
tries ; great care must be given to see 
that the previous amount is crossed 
out, unless it is positive that the new 
entry is an addition to the former. 
To effect a crossing out of an old 
amount it is necessary only to draw a 
line through it. Inasmuch as the 
person in charge of the record may 
not know whether a correcting mem- 
orandum is to supersede a former es- 
timate or to be added thereto, provi- 
sion is made to make clear this point 
in the description of the budget 
memorandum. However, certain 
items which were arrived at by an 
average of the past must be corrected 
at the discretion of the record oper- 
ator, although that person will be 
guided by the comparison of esti- 
mates and actual expenditures month 
after month as the record is carried 
on. 
3rd. Entries representing actual 
costs are also posted to each to serve 
the purpose of the adjusting mem- 
orandum just referred to, and as a 
means of valuing the record itself. 
4th. Entries are at all times to be 
shown at least six months in ad- 
vance; the entry may consist of a 
nought provided the present best 
judgment indicates that it will be 
such, or in case doubt exists then the 
entry will be simply a question mark. 
At first it may appear foolish to 
take up even a small amount of time 
in writing noughts and question 
marks. But this should be done so 
that it will be evident to anyone that 
the item has been given considera- 
tion. Furthermore it is highly es- 
sential that the record be so operated 
as to enable anyone to make the 
monthly or other report in a very 


short space of time, directly from 
the record as it stands without added 
comment or investigation. 

Following is a list of the items 
which depend solely upon the receipt 
of memoranda for their inclusion 
upon the monthly report: 


Auditing Expense 

Prepaid Insurance 

Taxes of all kinds except War Taxes 
Liability Insurance 

Benefit Bonus 


Benefit Fund except the regular aver- 
age withdrawal 


Collection Expense except the regular 
average charges. 
Balance due for the 

— current month not in- 
Weedben voiced by the first of 
Conlend Vad the month, and on con- 

tract thereafter. 
Packing Material on contract 
Land Purchases 
Building and Building Construction 
Machinery 
Equipment 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Income Tax Payments 
Dividends Payable 
Loans Receivable 


Following is a list of items which 
are regularly recorded according to 
averages, but which need memoran- 
da provided there is known to be a 
substantial increase or decrease from 
the average: 

All expenses listed as “ Regular” ex- 
cept commissions 

Packing Material not on Contract 

General Stores 

Water Charge 

Advances and Loans, Branch Office and 
Executive and Non-Productive Payroll 

Purchase Discount 
And in order that the purchasing 
agent may be familiar with the aver- 
age amounts, a statement will be fur- 
nished him, except those especially 
marked. 
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Following is a list of items, the 
charges for which are directly pro- 
portional to production or sales and 
therefore require an estimate of fu- 
ture production in dozens and of fu- 
ture sales in dollars: 

Productive Pay Roll 

yeing 

Boxes and Labels 

Accounts Receivable . 

War Tax on Sales 

Sales Discount 

Commission and Expense 

Following is a list of items which 
are made up from the invoice regis- 
ter and therefore require memoran- 
da sheets from the clerk in charge of 
the Register directly to the budget 
department (such memos. do not go 
through the purchasing agent), stat- 
ing the balance payable also the 2oth 
of the month: 


Yarn 

Silk 

Needles 

Coal and Fuel 
Waste Sales 


Sales or Credits to all materials, ma- 
chinery, equipment, furniture and fix- 
tures, general stores, needles, coal and 
fuel, etc., to be reported as miscellaneous 
income. 


Previous accounts payable which is the 
balance left unpaid from the previous 
month’s charges, and in this charge is 
also to be included the amount of checks 
outstanding as unpaid. 

Following is a list of items which 
are to be made up from the note 
register, cash book, general ledger 
and accounts receivable ledger : 

Notes Payable 

Trade Acceptances Payable 

Interest Payable 

Notes Receivable 

Cash on Hand 

The budget work sheet or report 
is then the form upon which all in- 
formation collected on the budget 
record is monthly transferred and 
presented as a unit to the executives. 

The form used is a special design 
as illustrated, so columned as to al- 
low for a comparison of the preced- 
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ing month’s estimates, and actual ex- 
penditures, for a statement of the 
current month’s estimates arranged 
by weeks, and lastly for a list of esti- 
mates for the following five months, 


As intimated before, the report or 
work sheet is made up item for item 
as given by the record, with but one 
exception. The record indicates all] 
its estimates by months so that the 
feature of distributing the current 
month’s figures by weeks is left to 
the person making up the report. An 
important aid in this connection is 
given by the “ payable ” and discount 
data, for if the item is paid immedi- 
ately, the only consideration is when 
the invoice will be presented. For 
instance, pay roll invoices are pre- 
sented weekly upon a certain day. 
Again, if the invoice is payable ten 
days after payment, the same rea- 
soning must be followed; and finally 
if the bill is due the tenth of the 
month following, its position upon 
the report will be the week in which 
the tenth occurs. 


The schedule for the report 
(Monthly Report of Budget Esti- 
mates, Fig. C) requires that it be 
gotten out the twentieth of each 
month to cover one previous month, 
and six in advance. For instance, a 
report due the twentieth of Septem- 
ber would include the estimate and 
actual figures for August, the esti- 
mated amounts for October arranged 
by weeks and the estimates for No- 
vember, December, January, Febru- 
ary and March. 


In posting estimates to the report, 
all items, the estimates of which are 
doubtful, are shown as questioned 
or by a question mark (?), this 
method being used in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding upon the part 
of the executive. The expenditures 
are then totalled to compare with 
the total receipts. It is important 
that the totals be understood to be 
correct so far as it is possible to pre- 
dict, but it is known that some items 
are marked by a question mark(?). 


In conclusion, this form of budget 
has been found practical not only in 
controlling and reducing expenses 
but also in controlling income and in 
making banking arrangements neces- 
sary to meet expenditures. The sys- 
tem was installed by Miller Franklin 
Bassett & Co., Engineers and Ac- 
countants, New York. 


The Whole Department 
Reads It 


HE Vice-President of the Philadelphia 

Association of Credit Men, A. T. 
Rickards of H. K. Mulford Co., Phila- 
delphia, says, “ Everyone of the ten men 
in my department read THe CRrepIT 
MonTHLY.” 
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Price Readjustments 
Several Months of Orderly Decline Will Bring More 


Normal Levels 


By Dr. J. T. Holdsworth 
Vice-President, The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


OR months business analysts 
and economists have been 
predicting a reduction in the 
price level. Every once in a 

while some temporary reduction or 
liquidation was spotted as the herald 
of a movement toward lower levels, 
only to disappear without leaving any 
marked or permanent etfect. 

Again and again the business 
world has been warned that prices 
must come down, that peacetime de- 
flation is as essential and inevitable 
as war inflation is natural and un- 
avoidable. Yet many, both among 
employers and employees, cherished 
the belief that the exhaustion and 
waste of war had so reduced the 
world’s supply of consumable goods 
that a long period, perhaps an indefi- 
nitely long period, of inflated prices, 
of big profits and high wages, lay 
ahead. Nor were business phenomena 
lacking to support this belief. Those 
who looked for a long period of very 
high prices pointed to the compara- 
tive slowness with which devastated 
Europe was proceeding with recon- 
struction and to our enormous and 
increasing exports to European 
countries despite the heavy trade 
handicap of greatly depreciated for- 
eign exchange. They called to wit- 
ness our vastly increased burden of 
debt and its accompanying load of 
taxation, which cannot be lightened 
before 1923, and not appreciably less- 
ened—though, please Heaven! it can 
be made more equitable and Iess of a 


deterrent to sound business—for a -° 


decade or two. 

Other economic factors were cited 
to show that prices could not come 
down, including the vast expansion 
of the world’s currency and bank de- 
posits, the former having increased 
from seven billions in 1914 to over 
fifty-two billions in 1920, while the 
proportion of the world’s gold to pa- 
per money outstanding dropped from 
70 per cent to 13 per cent. Profit- 
eering, speculation and unintelligent 
spending ran riot throughout the 
land. 

Labor was demanding an ever in- 
creasing share of the industrial prod- 
uct without producing as much per 
man per day as when working longer 
hours for less pay, while strikes and 
labor disturbances were causing, 


through direct and indirect conse- 
quences, a national ecunomic waste 
of five billion dollars annually. All 
these added wastes, taxes, wages, in- 
efficiencies and extravagances went 
into the cost of production, and 
were necessarily reflected in a high 
price level and high cost of living. 
Demand is outrunning supply; we 
are in a period of underproduction ; 
the world is short of goods; high 
prices are inevitable—said the expo- 
nents of the theory of continued high 
prices. 
ALERT CREDIT MEN FORESAW CONDI- 
TIONS 

But the business analyst,—the 
alert credit man and the observing 
business executive,—while admitting 
the validity of many of the forego- 
ing economic factors, recognized 
clearly that war inflation was unnat- 
ural and temporary, and that post- 
war extravagance, waste, and indul- 
gence would soon run its hectic 
course. These men watched for the 
signs of recession to normal business 
conditions and to lower, though not 
pre-war, price levels, meanwhile 
keeping their inventories low, their 
business as liquid as possible and 
their credit clean. They saw evi- 
dences of the beginnings of defla- 
tion when the stock market—always 
the most sensitive barometer of busi- 
ness—was shaken down at the close 
of the year 1919 and in the early 
months of 1920. These observers 
looked for the spread of liquida- 
tion and pricé change, in accord- 
ance with the well-known economic 
cycle from the security markets, to 
wholesale prices, then later to retail, 
and finally to real estate and labor. 


‘There followed, however, a: gap of 


several months during which evi- 
dences of deflation were almost 
wholly lacking. Our export trade 
for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
rose to the unprecedented height of 
eight billion dollars with a total for- 
eign trade of over twelve billion dol- 
lars; our money circulation rose 
from three and one-third billion dol- 
lars in 1913 to five and one-half bil- 
lion, while bank deposits increased 
from thirteen billion dollars in 1913 
to twenty-five billion dollars at the 
close of the year 1919. In mid-Oc- 
tober the volume of Federal reserve 


notes stood at the highest mark 
theretofore reached, over 3.3 billion 
dollars. 

A gleam of hope came when the 
Esch-Cummins act was passed by 
Congress providing for the restora- 
tion of the railroads to private con- 
trol and operation with the promise 
of adequate revenue through in- 
creased rates and charges. In May 
Wanamaker’s great department store 
announced a drastic cut in prices and 
a short wave of “ bargain sales ” and 
liquidation spread throughout the 
country. Though this break in re- 
tail prices was short-lived it reached 
the consumer directly and gave him 
a taste for lower prices. Ofher evi- 
dences of price recession were seen 
when the American Woolen Com- 
pany, in resuming operations after a 
long shut down, anounced a reduc; 
tion of 15 to 25 per cent in woolens, 
with no cut in the wage scale. The 
price of sugar, which had risen far 
above war levels, began to weaken 
and then to drop sharply. Under 
firm pressure by the banks and credit 
restrictions, price reductions and 
liquidations began to spread through- 
out the commodity markets. Though 
still burdened with the load of post- 
war financing of the Treasury’s 
floating indebtedness, the Federal 
Reserve banks and banking institu- 
tions generally throughout the coun- 
try responded to the “ essential 
loans” suggestion of the Federal 
Reserve Board and to the more con- 
crete method of increasing discount 
rates. When finally rediscount rates 
were advanced to a potnt where the 
banker could say, “ We have to pay 
6 per cent for loans at the Federal 
Reserve banks and that is the limit 
we can charge borrowers in this 
State,” borrowers saw the point and 
began to work off their merchandise 
and products which in many cases 
were being held for still higher 
prices. . 

The controlling factor in recent 
liquidation was the growing disposi- 
tion of the buying public to limit pur- 
chases to actual requirements. It 
was generally assumed that prices 
would not decline until production, 
the supply of commodities, had 
caught up with the apparently insa- 
tiable demand. But it has now be- 
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come clear that the prime moving 
cause of price reductions is the slack- 
ening of demand, the refusal of the 
public to continue to pay high prices. 
The orgy of extravagant spending 
was about over, the period of $16 
silk shirts for the workman was clos- 
ing, the buying public was sobering 
up after its high wage spree. 
CANCELLATIONS 

A considerable volume of goods 
having been forced back upon job- 
bers and manufacturers through can- 
cellations, the manufacrurers have 
tried to stimulate buying by reducing 
margins. But the retaiier, finding 
the customer more conservative and 
disposed to look the second time at 
his money, and, too, uncertain as to 
further reductions in wholesale 
prices, bought cautiously and with 
more regard to necessaries. He in- 
sisted that since he had bought his 
stock at high prices and was selling 
on a narrow margin of profit, he 
could not possibly reduce his prices. 
Thus it was that the public, hearing 
of reductions in wholesale prices on 
every hand, wondered where it came 
in. 
Then came the spectacular an- 
nouncement from Henry Ford of an 
immediate reduction in price of the 
Ford car to pre-war levels, followed 
by the less dramatic but perhaps 
more vital reductions in sucn staples 
as cotton (the Amoskeag Mills re- 
duced its wholesale prices by 33 1-3 
per cent), textiles, clothing, metals, 
leather and food staples such as 
wheat, corn and oats. Slowly these 
price recessions are being reflected 
in the retail trade. Recent reports 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor 
show that the wholesale prices of 327 
commodities, taken together, have 
(October 1) fallen 11 per cent. 
Export price lists of the Department 
of Commerce show reductions in 54 
of 80 commodities listed, and though 
they are selling in the domestic mar- 
ket at the old rates reductions for the 
home market are inevitable. 


READJUSTMENT NOT YET COMPLETE 


The indications are that the fever 
of inflation has been allayed and that 
the peak of high prices has been 
reached. Steadily and without se- 
rious disturbance a lower price level 
is being attained, thus reducing the 
pressure upon credit facilities, re- 
leasing buying power held back dur- 
ing the period of inflated commodity 
prices, and affording a firmer basis 
for general business. It should not 
be inferred that the process of re- 
adjustment has been completed. De- 
flation will probably extend over 
many months and may, in all prob- 
ability will, be accompanied by busi- 
ness jolts and rebounds, by tempo- 


rary unemployment of labor in some 
industries and by mercantile failures 
among weaker concerns. Many re- 
cent failures are from among busi- 
ness houses which sprang up out of 
the abnormal situation created by the 
war and whose continuance in the 
business field depended upon infla- 
tion and profiteering. The business 
world will be better off as a result 
of the elimination of such concerns. 

How far rapid and orderly the 
downward movement of prices to- 
ward a more nearly normal level 
shall proceed depends first upon the 
retailer but ultimately upon the buy- 
ing public. Naturally the retailer is 
loath to remark his goods at replace- 
ment prices, even though he was 
prompt to take the advantage when 
prices were rising. In many instances 
the retailer’s contention that to re- 
duce prices on his present stock 
would involve him in heavy loss, is 
borne out by the facts. But the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler are 
now taking their losses, balancing 
them up against war and post-war 
gains. Inevitably the retailer will 
sooner or later have to adopt a 
like course. The buying public is 
in a waiting, even a sulky, mood. If 
it continues in this mood a slacken- 
ing of business will be carried on up 
to mill and factory, with resulting 
unemployment and business slug- 
gishness. A resumption of extrava- 
gance and speculation is to be avoid- 
ed, but business stability will depend 
upon the return to a normal demand 
for goods. 


BASE OF CREDIT STRUCTURE IS SOUND 


Of the credit situation is should be 
said that any improvement that may 
justly be claimed rests upon what 
has been avoided rather than upon 
what has been achieved. No actual 
easing of credit has set in, nor can it 
be expected until commodity liquida- 
tion has proceeded farther and the 
year’s bumper crops, valued at over 
twenty billion dollars, have been 
moved to market. Recent reductions 
in the price of various farm products 


will lessen correspondingly the vol-° 


ume of credit needed to market them. 
The Federal Reserve system, which 
weathered successfully the storm 
and stress of the war, has been func- 
tioning smoothly in the recent period 
of credit pressure and meeting ade- 
quately every legitimate business de- 
mand made upon it. The System has 
played no favorites, has made it 
plain that the facilities of the Re- 
serve Banks are available to all upon 
equal terms; and, though reserves 
continue near low level, there is no 
longer any fear of its capacity and 
readiness to meet any emergency. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that 
the function of the Reserve Banks 
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is to hold reserves for member banks 
to meet seasonal requirements and 
for use in emergencies. To dis- 
charge this function they must main- 
tain adequate reserves. The mem- 
ber banks which own all the capital 
of the Reserve System and furnish 
its reserves can without denying the 
essential needs of any legitimate 
commercial business, meet the heavi- 
est demands that will be made upon 
them. The basis of our credit 
structure is sound beyond all ques- 
tion. 

The credit strain is being relieved, 
too, by the steady improvement in 
the transportation service. Railway 
executives, employers and employees, 
are working harmoniously for in- 
creased efficiency and with note- 
worthy results. Car mileage is 
steadily increasing; quickened load- 
ing and unloading (in the last week 
of September the railroads of the 
country loaded almost 1,000,000 cars 
of revenue freight), is compensating 
for the lack of new equipment which 
cannot be turned out for some 
months. The railroads handled 
more freight in August than in any 
other August on record. The quicker 
movement of freight is thawing out 
the immense volume of loans tied up 
by the freight blockade. 

In this readjustment to lower 
price levels and cost of living one 
factor calls for special mention. It 
has to do with labor and the rela- 
tion of the laborer to production 
costs and prices. Admitting that 
there may have been profiteering all 
along the line from producer to con- 
sumer, the fact remains that a sus- 
tained lowering of prices must rest 
upon lower cost of production. 
Lower prices depend upon cheaper 
labor or increased output. Recent 
price cutting has not. been accompa- 
nied by reduction in wage scales. 
Labor leaders have declared that 
there shall be no reduction of wage 
scales from war levels. ‘The next 
few months will test this declaration. 
Since labor consumes 95 per cent of 
what it produces, it is vitally inter- 
ested in cheaper production. Labor 
has based its demands for higher 
wages upon the increased cost of 
living. Now as price recessions are 
carried down to the retailer, the la- 
borer finds that his dollar gains in 
purchasing power and so increases 
his command over the necessaries of 
his family budget—increases his real 
as contrasted with his money wages. 
Apart from rent, which, because of 
the sustained shortage of houses, re- 
mains high, prices to the consumer 
are receding to lower levels. Busi- 
ness is taking its losses, averaging 
them up against earlier profits; cap- 
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Conspiracy to Conceal Assets 


Notes Made Through Many Years on a Long 
List of Conspiracies 


By C. D. West (‘‘Zephon’’) 


Manager, Investigation and Prosecution Department, National Association of Credit Men 


HROUGH years of investi- 
gation and prosecution on 
behalf of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, I 

have accumulated notes on the sub- 
ject of conspiracy to conceal assets 
that I find useful for reference. 
These notes may be of interest and 
use to the credit men of the country, 
and are therefore printed herewith. 

I have on file references to the 
cases that apply to each of the para- 
graphs below, and this information 
is available to members of the Asso- 
ciation by application to the National 
office. 


PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL LAWS 


The United Statés Penal Code, 
Section 37, provides as follows: 

“If two or more persons conspire 
tither to commit any offense against 
the United States, or to defraud the 
United States in any manner or for 
any purpose, and one or more of 
such parties do any act to effect the 
object of the conspiracy, each of 
the parties to such conspiracy shall 
be fined not more than ten thousand 
dollars, or imprisoned not more than 
two years, or both.” 

The United States Bankruptcy 
Act, Section 296, provides that: 
_ “A person shall be punished, by 
imprisonment for a period not to ex- 
ceed two years, upon conviction of 
the offense of having knowingly and 
fraudently (1) concealed while a 
bankrupt, or after his discharge from 
his trustee, any of the property be- 
longing to his estate in bankruptcy.” 


NOTES ON CONSPIRACY CASES 


1. It is not necessary to cite cases 
a to general purpose of the con- 
spiracy section, especially as regards 
a conspiracy to commit an offense 
against the United States, and it has 
been held that the words “in any 
manner or for any purpose ” as used 
in Section 37 are broad enough to 
cover any conspiracy to hinder or 
prevent the proper exercise of gov- 
ermmental functions. The gravamen 
of the crime under this section is 
the conspiracy, the overt act being 
only required to bring it within the 
operation of the statute. 

2. A tacit understanding among 
the conspirators is sufficient to con- 


stitute a violation of the statute, no 
formal agreement being necessary, 
and it is not essential that each con- 
spirator have knowledge of the de- 
tails of the conspiracy. 

3. There must be an act done to 
effect the object of the conspiracy 
and any party coming into a con- 
spiracy at any stage of the proceed- 
ings with knowledge is regarded as a 
party to all acts done by any of the 
other parties before or afterwards, in 
furtherance of the common design. 

4. It is a well recognized principle 
that the acts of one conspirator in 
furtherance of a conspiracy is con- 
sidered the act of all. The overt act 
may be anything done by one of the 
parties to the conspiracy which 
effects the object thereof and the 
mailing of letters, execution of 
papers, filing of deeds, have been 
held to be overt acts, and in cases 
of conspiracy to conceal assets the 
overt act alleged in the indictment 
is frequently something done by the 


parties to dispose of the goods, mer- 


chandise or other assets belonging to 
the bankrupt in order to conceal 
same. 

5. It is not necessary in an indict- 
ment under Section 37, of the U. S. 
Penal Code, above quoted, to allege 
the exact date of the beginning of the 
conspiracy, nor if alleged be proved 
as laid down, but it is sufficient if 
the conspiracy is alleged and found 
tc have existed prior to the commis- 
sion of the overt act, 

6. It is not necessary to charge 
that the conspiracy was successful. 

7. It is not necessary to allege in 
an indictment overt acts as to each 
conspirator. 

8. One of the most important ele- 
ments to consider when parties may 
be charged with the commission of 
a crime or be charged with con- 
spiracy to commit that crime is the 
question of evidence and in this con- 
nection it is to be noted that broad 
latitude of proof and reception of 
circumstantial evidence is allowed in 
the trial of conspiracy charges. 

g. Other offenses of a similar na- 
ture can be proved to show intent 
knowledge, design and purpose. 

10. Declarations made by one con- 
spirator while the conspiracy was in 


progress and relating to its object, 
are admissible, as a part of the res 
gestae, against each conspirator. 


11..A co-conspirator is a compe- 
tent in the trial of a conspiracy 
charge, but his testimony, in behalf 
of prosecution, should be viewed 
with suspicion and corroborated to 
warrant conviction. 


12. Conspiracy is a continuing 
crime, and when continuance is 
alleged, with overt acts within the 
statute of limitations, prosecution is 
not barred, notwithstanding that the 
conspiracy was formed and an overt 
act committed prior to the three-year 
period. 


13. With special reference to the 
application of the conspiracy statute 
to the offense of concealment of 
property from a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, it appears that such prosecu- 
tions were begun soon after the 
enactment of the bankruptcy act and 
have been quite general throughout 
the country in recent years. It is to 
be noted by the section of the bank- 
ruptcy act above quoted that the ele- 
ments of the crime of “ concealment 
of assets” are, 
lst “Knowingly and fraudulently” 
2nd “concealing while a bankrupt or 
after his discharge” 

3rd “from his trustee” 

4th “Property belonging to his estate in 
bankruptcy ”, 

14. These same elements are in- 
volved in the crime of conspiracy to 
conceal assets except’ that persons 
other than the bankrupt may be 
convicted of “conspiracy to conceal,” 
and it has been held that individuals 
may be guilty of a conspiracy which 
includes in its purpose a fraudulent 
concealment of the assets of a bank- 
rupt corporation, even if the cprpo- 
ration could not be charged as a con- 
spirator. 

15. But in the great majority of 
cases where parties are charged with 
conspiracy to conceal assets the de- 
fendants include the bankrupt and 
those who assisted him in the con- 
cealment. One of the most important 
cases in question of conspiracy to 
conceal and a case that is frequently 
cited is that of Cohen vs. U. S. 19 
A. B. R. S., which is authority for 
the following propositions : 
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First, that an indictment for conspiracy 
te violate Section 20-A of the 
Bankruptcy law, which charges 
defendants with conspiring that 
a bankrupt corporation shall con- 
ceal its assets, is not insufficient, 
because it appears that none of 
the defendants was bankrupt. 


Second, if a bankrupt conceals his prop- 
erty before the appointment of a 
trustee and continue to conceal it 
after the appointment he violates 
the Bankruptcy Act, and conspir- 
acy that he shall do so violates 
the conspiracy statute. 

In connection with this second 
point, the court said: ‘“ The defend- 
ants’ second objection is that Con- 
gress has not made it criminal to 
conceal property in contemplation of 
bankruptcy and that the first count 
merely charges concealment of this 
character—that it alleges only the 
commission of acts before proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy were instituted 
and before a trustee was appointed. 
We think, however, that the indict- 
ment is not so limited in scope as 
claimed by the defendants. It is true 
that it charges the removal and con- 
cealment of certain property before 
the appointments of a trustee, but it 
further alleges that a trustee was 
subsequently appointed and that the 
property was never turned over to 
him but was concealed from him by 
the procurement of defendant Simp- 
son with the knowledge, consent and 
connivance of the other conspirators. 
The case presented by the indictment 
is therefore one of continued con- 
cealment, and we are not called upon 
to consider whether there is an omis- 
sion in the Bankrupt Law in respect 
of the disposition of property in con- 
templation of bankrupt. If a bank- 
rupt conceal his property before the 
appointment of a trustee and con- 
tinue to conceal it after the appoint- 
ment he violates the Bankruptcy 
Law, and a conspiracy that he shall 
do so violates the conspiracy 
statute.” 

16. A case decided in 1908, was a 
conspiracy between the bankrupt and 
another. Quoting from the syllabus: 
“ An indictment for conspiracy, the 
substance of which was that B, one 
of the defendants, should purchase 
goods, and that A, the other defend- 
ant, should conceal them, and that 
afterwards B should go into Bank- 
ruptcy, and the concealment should 
continue, with the intention that at 
some subsequent time the profit by 
the concealment: should be divided 
between the conspirators, sufficiently 
charges an offense under section 29b 
(1) of the Bankruptcy Act, 1806. 
which punishes a concealment of 
property “ while a bankrupt.” 

17. A conspiracy to conceal assets 
may be entered into before the bank- 
ruptcy, in contemplation thereof, and 
it has been held that parties may be 


convicted, although it is not alleged 
or proved that a trustee was actually 
appointed, where the evidence war- 
rants a finding that the conspiracy 
was so successfully carried out that, 
when the bankruptcy proceedings 
were instituted, the bankrupt’s prop- 
erty had all been removed beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Court, so that the 
appointment of a trustee would have 
been a useless formality. 

18. It is not necessary that any de- 
mand be made by the Trustee on a 
defendant for goods alleged to have 
been concealed. The statute does 
not make a demand a prerequisite to 
the commission of the offense which 
it denounces, and indictment for a 
statutory offense need not allege any- 
thing which the statute does not 
make an ingredient of that offense. 

19. “ A person who conspires with 
another to commit an offense against 
the bankruptcy act is liable to prose- 
cution. Section 29b of the act pro- 
vides that a person shall be punished 
upon conviction of the offense of 
having knowingly and fraudulently 
concealed, while a bankrupt from his 
trustee, any of the property belong- 
ing to his estate in bankruptcy. If 
a bankrupt conceals his property be- 
fore the appointment of a trustee 
and continues to conceal it after the 
appointment, he violates the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and conspiracy that he 
shall do so violates the conspiracy 
statute. Although the bankrupt 
alone can be indited for violating the 
act, persons combining with him to 
violate it may be guilty of conspir- 
acy. This indictment therefore is 
not insufficient because it appears 
that one of the defendants was not 
a bankrupt.” 


New System for Analysis 
(Continued from page 11) 


ently in various parts of the coun- 
try. It would be hardly more fair 
to compare the New England, 
Texas or Oregon hardware merchant 
to a general average, than to com- 
pare the millinery and hardware 
man in general. 
CI. THE MAP AND ITS USES 


To overcome the sectional in- 
equalities mentioned above, the 
country, as a whole, has been divided 
into sections as shown on the map 
herewith. (See page 11.) 

Type ratios for different kinds of 
business are established, first on a 
national basis, and then for each sec- 
tion, using statements originating in 
each section as material for compila- 
tion. 

In using the map, the location of 
the individual name is to be. noted, 
so as to determine what section 
ratios to use. The ratios for the in- 
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dividual statement are then to be 
compared first, as a generality, with 
the national ratios, then specifically 
with the ratios of the section where 
the name is domiciled, then sec. 
ondarily with the ratios of adjoini 
section or sections into which the 
main part of the product is sold, 
This will give a series of detailed 
and broad proportional comparisons 
that will show clearly whether the 
company is up to normal or subnor. 
mal. 


DI. DIFFERENTIATION OF TIME 


The differentiation of types of 
business, and also as between their 
locations, is a fairly evident econ- 
omic necessity. The manner of 
making this differentiation is fairly 
easy to determine. There is, how- 
ever, another variable to be taken 
into our calculation, and that is the 
date of issue of the statement. 

The time of the year in which the 
statement is made may make a con- 
siderable difference in its propor- 
tions. It may not be fair to compare 
a January statement with a condi- 
tion as shown by June figures. 

Again, there may be a whole year 
which may be affected by adverse 
weather conditions so as to dislocate 
proportions. It would be unfair to 
compare the proportion of a bad 
crop year, for example, with a good 
crop year. 

While this necessity of differentia- 
tion is recognized, little can be done 
to establish ratios prepared upon a 
basis to allow for this time element 
until we have cumulative figures ex- 
tending over a sufficient number of 
years to establish a reasonably stable 
ratio set that will not be too much 
affected by one temporary decline or 
abnormal advance. Eventually we 
can develop figures that will apply 
the law of averages to kind of busi- 
ness, location of plant, and time of 
issue. 


Cox, President 
of Webster & Atlas Nat. Bank, Boston 


HE Crepit MonrTuty notes with 

pleasure the recent appointment 
of a good friend of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Raymond 
B. Cox, to the presidency of the 
Webster & Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, one of the oldest banking in- 
stitutions of that city. 


Western Representative 


Mr. Harry B. Boardman, 123 
West Madison Street, Chicago, rep- 
resents the advertising department 
of THe Crepit Montutiy in the 
Western territory. 
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Am | Right or Am I Fussy? 


Should a Property Statement Form Ask My Yearly 
Sales and Yearly Expenses? 


MEMBER of the National 

Association of Credit Men, 

almost confessing that he is 

irritated, raises a question 
as follows : 

THE QUESTION RAISED 

The contention that a statement of 
property values is necessary to decide 
intelligently a customer’s credit, I 
have no desire to controvert or 
deny, but the request for a state- 
ment need not be actually irritating, 
as is too often the case. One I have 
in mind came to me recently. In ad- 
dition to everything that either Brad- 
street’s or the banks require as a full 
statement of assets and liabilities, 
this form requires the yearly sales 
and yearly expenses, thereby necessi- 
tating the mformation as to the net 
profit or income the customer is mak- 
ing. Such a request would naturally 
cause irritation, for it deals in mat- 
ters too personal. Again, the answer 
to such questions is actually value- 
less, inasmuch as in an individual 
business the customer may have 
charged an immoderate salary, which 
would be included in the expenses, 
and therefore would not show the 
true income which he was making 
out of his business. 

It seems to me that all that is nec- 
essary for a credit manager to know 
is that his customer's assets exceed 
the liabilities to a sufficient extent to 
show a healthy business. Possibly 
the amount of yearly sales is not ob- 
jectionable, but to require also the 
amount of yearly expenses would be 
resented by ninety per cent. of the 
merchants who réceive the request. 
Another reason for this natural re- 
sentment is that the information is 
sometimes requested by a firm from 
whom, because of the peculiar busi- 
ness the merchant is doing, he feels 
himself bound to buy; and, having no 
choice in the matter, he must comply 
with the objectionable request, or 
kunt another source of supply, 
which, quite likely, is not as satis- 
factory. 

Am I right in this matter, or am I 
to be considered unduly fussy? 


REPLY BY ANOTHER CREDIT 
MAN 


Points that any careful creditor 
will want to know about a dealer 
who may be owing him a consider- 
able sum are (1) that his business 
affords a good turnover, (2) that 


he has an outlet for his stock of mer- 
chandise to such an extent that it is 
not allowed to accumulate and be- 
come shopworn or out of style, and 
(3) that the expenses for any pe- 
riod of time compared with the vol- 
ume of sales for the same period in- 
dicate that the merchant making the 
statement is operating at least upon 
a reasonable basis. 

Expenses that might run to seven- 
ty-five per cent. or some such figure 
as that, of the amount of sales, would 
indicate that there was something 
quite wrong in the management. 
Just what the percentage of expenses 
should be -against sales will, of 
course, vary according to the line of 
business; and that is a point which 
should always be taken into consid- 
eration by the credit man, especially 
when he has the opportunity, or per- 
haps is almost compelled, to extend 
credit to what appears as the maxi- 
mum capacity of the debtor. 

There is no doubt that offense 
may be and oftentimes is caused un- 
necessarily by credit men taking an 
exacting attitude and insisting that 
all questions on a statement form be 
filled out carefully and completely, 
when the amount of credit involved 
hardly requires such completeness. 

One point that I cannot pass with- 
out comment is found in the sen- 
tence, “ All that is necessary for a 
credit manager to know is that his 
customer’s assets exceed the liabili- 
ties to a sufficient extent to show a 
healthy business.” 

Here my experience shows me is 
a wrong attitude. A merchant a 
year ago may have submitted a state- 
ment showing a net worth of $60,- 
000, and this year submitted a state- 
ment showing a net worth of only 
$40,000. A comparison of the two 
will show that he has lost a third of 
his original worth, and at the same 
rate he cannot last more than two 
years at the most. 

Another merchant a year ago 
might have submitted a statement 
claiming a net worth of only $25,000, 
and a statement for this year will 
show him to be worth $40,000—ex- 
actly the same as the first merchant. 
Now, to which one of the two would 
our member be inclined to extend the 
greater amount of credit? The two 
statements submitted at the same 
time, both rendered in good faith, 
Show them each to be worth 


$40,000, but one is going backward 
at a rapid rate, while the other is go- 
ing forward. Does our member 
mean that because they are each 
worth $40,000, he considers they are 
on a par as credit risks, even though 
all points outside of the figures may 
be equal, that is, age, experience, 
honesty and industry? Ability is the 
differential, as shown by the com- 
parison. 

From my own experience, I would 
say that our member is far off in his 
estimate when he states that ninety 
per cent. of merchants would resent 
giving the facts as to their expenses, 
even though they would answer an 
inquiry concerning their annual 
sales. I have found that, too often, 
merchants do not know what are 
their annual expenses, and if the 
statement. form of our Association 
has done nothing else, I believe it 
has accomplished some good along 
the lines of showing the merchant 
that he should know what his ex- 
penses are; also, pointing out to him 
that he should certainly be interested 
in knowing his expenses if any 
his creditors are interested, for 
surely he should know more about 
his own business than any of his 
creditors. 

The same point applies, I believe, 
to the abbreviated profit and loss 
statement found on the latest state- 
ment forms of the Association. 
There are beyond a doubt many 
merchants who actually do not know 
how to set up a profit and loss state- 
ment. If they want to know 
whether they are going ahead or 
backwards, and to what extent, they 
will merely take their inventory, and 
when they finish, say: “ Well, now I 
am worth $10,000. Last year I was 
worth $7,500. So I have made $2,- 
500.” Made $2,500, perhaps, but he 
does not know where nor how. All 
he has is a comparison of his net 
worth now as against a year ago. 
Yet a careful comparison of the 
two asset and liability statements, to- 
gether with a comparison of the 
profit and loss statements, will show 
him just where he has made the gain, 
whether it lies in merchandise, ac- 
counts, notes or cash (all among his 
assets), or if his gain is represented 
by a reduction of his obligations, or 
of his expenses. 

The point of asking a merchant for 

(Continued on page 23) 
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W hat Index Numbers Are Showing in the U. S. and Abroad 
By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


VERY business man is inter- 

ested in the course of prices. 

His primary interest is quite 
naturally in the course of 

the prices of his particular commod- 
ity or commodities, for he could not 
long stay in business without this 
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Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 











or fall in prices. These index num- 
bers are usually based on 1913 
prices, the 1913 prices equalling 100. 
Thus for any group of commodities 
or for all commodities taken to- 
gether, the index numbers for any 
month after 1913 show the -percent- 


INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 
1919 to 1920 (1913 equals 100). 
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assigned relative positions of import- 
ance in the computation of the aver- 
age, according to the estimated quan- 
tity of the article marketed. The re- 
sult is an index number that responds 
quickly to the sustained pressure of 
a more or less general price move- 
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knowledge. But the strikingly suc- 
cessful business man is the one who 
knows that prices in his commodity 
are intricately bound up in the 
prices of other commodities, not to 
say in the prices of all commodities, 
and who therefore knows the course 
of prices of other lines as well, and 
finally the course of the price of all 
commodities. But how does he ac- 
quire such knowledge? 
USE OF INDEX NUMBERS _ 

There are statistical agencies that 
make a business of gathering and 
providing that knowledge for the 
business man. In order to present 
it in a form that can be readily util- 
ized, these agencies make use of in- 
dex numbers, that is, percentage 
numbers which show the average rise 
22 





age relation of the prices for that 
month to the prices existing in 1913. 
This relation is exactly the one in 
which all of us are interested, and 
which all of us are talking about, 
viz., the relation of present prices to 
pre-war prices. 

The best-known index numbers 
in the United States are those of 
Bradstreet, Dun, The Annalist, and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Of 
these, the most comprehensive and 
the most scientifically computed is 
the index number of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which is published 
in the Monthly Labor Review. This 
index number is computed from the 
wholesale prices of 327 different 
commodities. These commodities 
are “ weighted,” that is to say, are 











ment, but not to the violent move- 
ment of some particular commodity 
or even of a few commodities, unless 
this commodity or these commodities 
are of tremendous importance. 

The present price movement up to 
the first of September is recorded 
by the index numbers of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as follows: 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE U. S. AND 
ABROAD 


But business men today are inter- 
ested not only in the price move- 
ments in their own country. The 
enormous export and import trade of 
the United States make a knowledge 
of price movements in other coun- 
tries a matter of vital interest to 
every American business man. For 
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this reason the Monthly Labor Re- 
view and the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin publish each month tables of the 
price movements in other countries. 
The course and trend of wholesale 
prices in other countries is particu- 
larly interesting at this time, when 
liquidation has begun in the United 
States. It is apparent that the move- 


ment is not confined to the United 
States but is rather general, and had 
affected up to August all the coun- 
tries, except Australia, in the ap- 
pended table, which is taken from 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

The August and September index 
numbers for the United States and 
the United Kingdom are consider- 


WHOLESALE PRICES* 


23 
ably lower than the index numbers of 
July. Bradstreet’s index number for 
October 1, for example, is 5.9 below 
that of September 1, and the (Brit- 
ish) Economist’s index number for 


_ the United Kingdom for September 


is one per cent below that of Sep- 
tember 1 and almost three per cent 
below that of August 1. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices (all commodities) 


[1913 =100.] 


Australia 


Unit d United France; Japan; | Common | Canada: | Calcutta, 
States; States; United Bulletin Italy; Bank of wealth Depart- | Depart- 
Federal «| Bureau of | Kingdom; de la Prof. Sweden, | Japan for| Bureau ment of | ment of 

Reserve Labor Statist | Statistique} Bachi (40 | Svensk | Tokyo (56 |Census and|Labor (272| Statistics 
Board (g0| Statistics | (45 com- | Generale | commodi- | Handels- | commodi- | Statistics 
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quota- : 
tions). tions). 


100 
100 
Io! 
124 
174 





(328 quota| modities). | (45 com- ties). 


tidning. 

moditities) 
100 100 100 
101 101 95 
126 137 133 
159 187 202 
206 262 299 


226 339 409 





243 349 

250 347 321 
252 360 319 
264 382 307 
271 405 308 
276 423 . 317 


288 487 319 
306 522 342 
307 555 354 
313 584 354 
395 55° 9 oe! 
300 493 366 
299 492 





n quota- 
ties). (92 com- tions). 
modities). 


(75. com- 
modities), 


223 

223 
200 222 
199 227 
288 197 240 


301 293 248 
313 206 254 
*321 209 258 
300. 217 261 
272 225 *263 
248 233 258 
239 *234 256 





The index numbers printed in this article are constructed by the various foreign statistical offices according to methods described 
in;the BULLETIN for January, 1920. In allcase except that of the United States the original basis upon which the index numbers 
have been computed has been shifted to the 1913 base. The monthly and yearly index numbers are therefore only approximate. 
The latest figures are received by cable and are subject to correction 


*July, 1914 = 100. 

3End of July, 1914=100. 
4Last six months of 1917. 
*Peak. 


Am I Right or Am I Fussy? 
(Continued from page 21) ~ 


this supplementary information con- 
cerning sales and expenses, and in- 
sisting upon an answer, should be 
part of the credit man’s judgment. 
If he has not the faculty of judg- 
ment, then of course we must con- 
sider that he is in the wrong job. All 
the fine points from a dealer who has 
been established in a community all 
his working life, is known to have 
made progress, who could not be 
driven from the town even though he 
saw failure coming, should not be 
pressed by a credit man to the point 
of resentment, when the amount of 


_ the credit being asked is easily cov- 


ered by the resources, and supported 
by the moral element. Comparison 
of a Maine farmer with a fourth- 


class retail city merchant may afford 
a fair example of the differences in 
this moral element, and should guide 
any careful credit man as to whether 
or not it is advisable to demand all 
possible information as to the deal- 
er’s financial responsibilities. 

Our member has brought out as a 
second point: that the information 
as to expenses might be actually val- 
ueless, inasmuch as in an individual 
business a man might have charged 
an adequate salary and included it in 
his business expenses, and therefore 
the item would not show his true in- 
come from his business. Is not that 
very point just the one that we are 
trying to reach in asking the man for 
his business expenses? We want to 
learn whether or not he is taking out 
an amount unwarranted by his sales ; 
we want to determine the approxi- 
mate amount of what his sales should 


be, by the nature of his stock and 
the amount that he shows he is car- 
rying in his store at the time of his 
inventory. Some lines of business 
are in a healthy condition if they 
turn over their inventoried stock 
only twice a year; others can, and 
easily do, turn over as many as four 
times. There are others still whose 
stock is perishable, and accordingly 
must turn fast, that will show sales 
approximating anywhere from 
twelve to forty times the inventoried 
amount. This goes to show that a 
merchant who is playing on the level, 
and who at the same time is asking 
for a considerable amount of credit, 
should not hesitate to let a creditor 
into his confidence. If the relation- 
ship works out right, they will go 
along like partners and will each ob- 
tain good returns. 
























Since JEFF AND I WAVE 
BEEN tN THE MEAT BUSINESS 
ALMOST ALL OF OUR TRADE 
HAS BEEN OW THE CREDIT 
=| BASIS, AND COLLECTIONS 
: ARe very PUNK‘ 


From the New York World. 
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Mutt and Jeff on Collections 
By J. K. Drake 


7. CREDIT MONTHLY 
has been hoping that 
Mutt and Jeff would 
have something authoritative 
to say on the subject of credits 
because the audience that they 
reach is even larger than that 
of THE CREDIT MONTHLY. 
Recently a Mutt and Jeff 
“strip” appeared entitled “Col- 
lections Are Punk, But Jeff 
Collects a Ham on His Right 
Ear.” The Bell Syndicate, 
Inc., which distributes Mr. 
Bud Fisher’s pictures and has 
found a market for them in all 
parts of the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Central America, 
South America, the British 
Isles, Australia, New Zealand, 
China and elsewhere, has cour- 
teously given permission for 
the reproduction of the above 
strip in THE CREDIT MONTH- 
LY. The demand for these pic- 
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tures is so great that the Bell 
Syndicate doubtless has a very 
simple credit problem. As for 
Mr. Fisher himself, who is re- 
puted to have an income of 
nearly $250,000 a year, his rat- 
ing in the “ Commercial Regis- 
ter,” that classic book of refer- 
ence published by the New 
York Retail Dealers Protective 
Association, undoubtedly looks 
something like this: AAaaA 
Al. In the American Maga- 
zine, Mr. Fisher not long ago 
had an article, “ Seven Tips I 
Have Picked Up On the Way,” 
which concluded with the fol- 
lowing condensed advice, most 
of which, he admitted, he had 
refused to take when he was a 
kid: 
1. Decide upon your objective. 


2. Decide to sacrifice present com- 
fort for future success. 


3. Concentrate all your ambition 


L SEE MUTT COMING 
DowN THe stReEeET! 
I HOPE HE COLLECTED 
THE TWELVE DOLLARS 
FoR THE HAM T SOLD 
TO THAT FAT GUY 















and energies upon the one thing. 

4. Create or develop something for 
which there is a demand. 

5. Go on your own, and don’t let 
anyone else interfere with the going. 

6. Don’t ask for a job—make one 
for yourself. 

7. If you develop something the 
public wants don’t be ashamed to ad- 
vertise it. 

That’s all—and at this stage I sup- 
pose someone ought to bean me with 
a brick and give this a Mutt and Jeff 
climax. . 


Price Readjustments 

(Continued from page 18) 
ital faces a period of narrower mar- 
gins and smaller profits. Can labor 
consistently demand the old high 
wage levels? The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has declared its re- 
jection of the whole program of Eu- 
ropean labor radicalism—and public 
opinion applauds. If a genuine spirit 
of loyalty to American industry can 
be invoked throughout the ranks of 
labor in this country ; if it gives a real 
day’s work for a day’s pay; if by in- 
creased efficiency it makes econom- 
ical production possible, then and 
only then can its demands be met. 
The experiment will be watched with 
hopeful interest. 


(Copyright, 1920, by H. ¢ x 
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The limits of this article inhibit 
any discussion of the burdensome 
taxation system which has been re- 
sponsible in such large measure for 
the inflation, the profiteering and the 
high cost of living of recent years. 
No other question is of larger mo- 
ment today. The iniquitous excess 
profits tax which hangs like a mill 
stone about the neck of business and 
the public, must go. A thorough re- 
vision of the existing taxation sys- 
tem is the first and most imperative 
duty of the next Congress. It is in- 
cumbent upon the business man to 
see that the task is promptly and in- 
telligently performed. 

In conclusion it may be said con- 
servatively that while the readjust- 
ment period has not passed and while 
difficulties are still to be encoun- 
tered, the worst is over. With bum- 
per crops, increasing efficiency in 
transportation, an ample labor sup- 
ply with increasing efficiency among 
its rank and file, with adequate credit 
resources and a tendency to easier 
money conditions, there is slight 
ground for fear of deep or prolonged 
business depression. The prospect 
is rather one of slow and orderly de- 
scent to more normal levels, extend- 
ing probably over several months. 
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INFORMATION 
WANTED 





Members receiving orders or having 
business dealings with the following par- 
ties, kindly communicate with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York. 





Economy Wholesale Grocery & Baking 
Co., Toledo, O. Members having received 
correspondence or orders or requests for 
quotations will please get in touch with 
the National Office. 

Gardner, Robt. Man representing him- 
self to be Robt. Gardner, heavy set and 
bald, is traveling through the South rep- 
resenting himself as a salesman for De- 
troit Show Case Co. and Detroit Plate 
Glass Co., selling to merchants show 
cases and receiving partial payment. 

Lucas, John H., claiming to be in the 
employ of a New York firm. Descrip- 
tion: Age, 32; height, 5 ft. 8 in.; weight, 


145 pounds. Fair hair and complexion. 
good appearance. Also uses the name of 
Wm. Lehmann. 


McNutt, M., Saragosa, Ala. 

Mannino, Carlo, Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Peter Paul Stores, Box 2008, Boston, 
Mass., and 136-8 Ziegler St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Riegel, O. D. & A. L., operating fish 
markets in Sunbury, Hazelton, Blooms- 
burg and Catawissa, Pa. 

Sears, Max. 
ft. 6 in.; weight, 125 to 130 pounds. Curly 


By BUD FISHER 


Age, 35 to 40; height, 5 























hair, slightly mixed with gray, large head 
in proportion to size of body; smooth 
face, sallow complexion, can neither read 
nor write, excepting to sign his namee 
Generally deals in men’s, women’s and 
children’s ready-made lines. Principally 
carries cheap grade of goods, and his 
store, wherever located, will be of a 
small character. Operates alone and em- 
ploys no help. 


Conviction Under Penn- 
sylvania Bad Check Law 


NDER the Pennsylvania Bad 

Check Law enacted in 19109, 
which makes it a misdemeanor with 
intent to defraud to make a check 
when there is not sufficient funds in 
the depository upon which to draw, 
a conviction has been obtained. 

On October 4, 1919, Otho F, Blair 
issued a check for $125.01, and on 
October 18 issued a check for 
$105.84 to one of his creditors; both 
checks were protested for lack of 
sufficient funds. The case was tried 
June, 1920, and after an all-day trial 
the defendant was found guilty im 
both indictments. The utterance 
and the delivery of the checks, their 
protest and non-payment were 


proved by subpoenaing the ledger 
sheet of the bank, showing the condi- 
tion of the defendant’s account on 
the day each check was issued. 
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Official Appreciation of 
Robert Morris Associates 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men believes in the Rob- 
ert Morris Associates, the purpose of 


which is to bring together for spe-- 


cialized study and research the vari- 
ous phases of credit that confront 
the bank credit department. The 
Association was glad when it became 
possible for the Associates to place 
its affairs under the direction of a 
trained Secretary and demand his 
whole time, and it wants to see this 
department grow, gaining greater 
and greater support from the bank 
members of the National Association 
of Credit Men, and indeed attract by 
its fine achievements additional 
banks which, up to, the present, have 
not become associates. The privilege 
of joining the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates is enjoyed exclusively by those 
banks that are members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

Secretary-Treasurer Tregoe of the 
National Association, asked recently 
to express the official attitude of the 
Association towards the Robert Mor- 
ris Associates, replied: 


“The American temperament has never 
been congenial to details. We have been 
wonderful producers, have had a genius 
for invention and can lead in competition 
with the entire world in these respects. 

“The laws of commerce and credits, 
however, have never been sufficiently 
understood. As a .consequence, when 
hesitation occurs and trouble looms on the 
horizon, the business public runs helter- 
skelter for shelter, for it is seldom able 
@o interpret the signs. 

“This defect should be remedied. It 
can be remedied only by the educational 
process and a deep-seated desire to know 
and interpret economic laws. 

“We have neglected in this country the 
training of our youth for business, and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that we find 
a deficiency of knowledge of business and 
credit technique and that many failures 
occur. 

“Every well thought out effort to train 
men for their tasks is commendable, and 
the vision is constantly growing with the 
National Association of Credit Men that 
education is an ally of efficient credit 
management, and that some of the best 
directed efforts of the Association should 
be centered on this field. 

“The Robert Morris Associates have 
had an interesting period, born from the 
desire of nien in the credit departments of 
banks to increase the efficiency of their 
work and create the fellowship, which, 
after all, is one of man’s chief pleasures. 

“ After several years, during which this 
organization was finding itself, there were 
evolved highly practical and useful ideas, 
which are now being followed, and should 
attract the interest and support of all 
bank men desiring to know more about 
their craft. 

“The Robert Morris Associates offers 
opportunities that are not duplicated in arv 
other organization, and we believe firmly 
that its privileges should be sought by 
every member of the National Association 
of Credit Men engaged in banking. Its 
ideals are high, its standards well estab- 
lished, and its objectives are the building- 


up of better qualified men in financial 
credit work and a clearer understanding 
of economic laws relating to credit com; 
merce. 

“Nothing could be more commendable, 
in our opinion, than the purposes of the 
Robert Morris Associates, and nothing is 
more dependable than the ‘character of the 
men at its head, who are faithfully direct- 
ing its activities. 

“We feel it a great pleasure to give this 
expression of our confidence, and to make 
an earnest appeal to the entire circle of 
our banking members to affiliate and lend 
a hand in promotjng the carefully planned 
and well conducted work of the Robert 
Morris Associates.” 


The Cuban Situation 


HE moratorium in Cuba, accord- 

ing to authoritative sources, was 
brought about chiefly for the benefit 
of a few banks which had been 
heavily backing speculators in sugar. 
There is no doubt that enemies of 
these banks circulated unfavorable 
reports regarding their condition, 
starting runs which probably would 
have resulted in some of these insti- 
tutions going to the wall, had not a 
moratorium or similar measure been 
taken by which the amount of pay- 
ments could be limited. 

The impression seems to be gen- 
eral that the moratorium was not 
desired by a large number of the 
more substantial Cuban banks and 
business houses. Several of the bet- 
ter known banks have been reported 
as being very sharp in their criticism 
of President Menocal’s measure, and 
saying that if but one day had been 
made a legal holiday;this would have 
been all the respite-needed to clear 
the situation. As one reputable con- 
cern in Cuba put it, “the morato- 
rium was a’measure which required 
the innocent to suffer with the 
guilty ”; and this, to some extent, is 
doubtless quite true. 

The synopsis of this measure is 
here given: 

“ That letters of exchange, drafts; notes, 
obligations, orders, and other credit docu- 
ments due or to become due up to the first 
of December will not be due or collectible 
until that date. Transferrable mortgage 
credits or deeds of trust which may be 
due before December Ist are extended 
until that date. Depositors are permitted 
to draw 10% of their checking accounts 
and 12% of fixed deposits under $2,000. 
Creditors of credit accounts may draw 
against their credit account such sums as 
may be necessary to pay customs duty, 
taxes, fiscal revenues, and also taxes to 
the province or municipality.” 

While the situation so far has not 
taken on an aspect extremely serious, 
yet its ultimate outcome may be 
grave in nature. One of the most 
serious effects so far noted is the 
effect upon the dock and warehouse 
situation, which has been lately so 
acute. Recently this condition had 
been improving slightly, but, of 
course, the declaring of the morato- 
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rium has necessitated the laying off 
of numbers of port laborers on ac- 
count of the scarcity of money. 

Indications seem to point that if 
no financial assistance is received 
from the. United States and the mor- 
atorium is allowed to run its course, 
by December ist Cuba will be in a 
very serious condition. Laborers are 
already being laid off in large num- 
bers and if such a condition contin- 
ues, no doubt there will be serious 
revolts and internal troubles. 

Drafts which mature during the 
duration of the moratorium will in 
most cases not be paid until Decem- 
ber Ist, unless this country comes to 
the financial rescue, and the morato- 
rium is lifted before the duration of 
fifty days. 

' Another important point in the sit- 
uation is the question whether or not 
interest will be paid on drafts which 
mature during the 
Upon consulting statistics, it is found 
that in every previous moratorium 
except: one, the provision has been 
made for the payment of interest on 
such obligations. The fact that no 
provision was made in the Cuban 
moratorium would indicate that there 
may be considerable resistance on 
the part of Cuban merchants against 
paying interest. It is suggested that 
exporters add the amount of interest 
to their drafts. In a number of cases 
the Cuban importer will be willing to 
pay this added charge under moral 
obligation, particularly in view of the 
fact that his money is accumulating 
interest in the bank during the pe- 
riod of the moratorium. 

The general impression, both in 
this country and in Cuba, points to 
the fact that if a fixed price is set for 
sugar both for the remaining por- 
tion of the old crop as well as the 
new crop, this will go a long way to- 
wards rectifying the situation, and 
restore the financial condition of 
Cuba to its normal basis. 


Convention Entertainment 


Expenses 


HERE was an innovation at the At- 

lantic City convention of last June 
in the form of a registration fee of $5.00 
for each delegate, ‘proceeds to be used 
in defraying the expenses of entertain- 
ment. This item yielded $6880, which is 
but a fraction of the amount required by 
the Committee on Entertainment, whose 
disbursements, covering entertainment, 
speakers, decorations, receptions, music 
and incidentals, were over $13,000. The 
difference was met through subscriptions 
made by members of the New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Newark Associations. 

The custom of charging a registration 
fee at conventions of business organiza- 
tions has now become general, for it pre- 
sents the only way to spread the expense 
of conducting a convention among those 
who participate in it. 
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On Business Reading 


Business Success Requires Knowledge and Training 


as Well as Practice 


By Wm. A. Prendergast 


President, New York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co. 


N the early years of my con- 

nection with the National 

Association of Credit Men, I 

was explaining to some friends 
the nature of my work. One 
of these men had recently en- 
tered the service of a bank. He 
wanted to know what we could do to 
collect some bad debts. I told him 
that work of this kind was not with- 
in our purview, as we confined our- 
selves (at that time) to spreading in- 
formation which would help business 
men and induce cooperation of effort 
among them. My friend scoffed at 
the idea that it was necessary to have 
any help of this character, and be- 
came almost derisive when I sug- 
gested that it was desirable for credit 
men and business men generally to 
have any insight into “ the theory of 
credit.” In his particular case, as in 
many others, I realized that the men- 
tion of the word “ theory ” was cal- 
culated to arouse ridicule or con- 
tempt. “ What has theory to do with 
it?” one of these men asked. “ What 
we want is the practice.” It is al- 
most trite to say that business is not 
a haphazard empiricism. At the 
same time, it requires considerable 
argument to show many business 
men that it is not... 

Assuming, as we must, that com- 
merce is governed by the same laws 
that affect all economic movements, 
it must be conceded that business 
must be controlled by certain inher- 
ent principles that the business world 
is bound to respect. Where will the 
business man get his knowledge of 
these principles? Certainly he will 
never acquire any by stubbornly re- 
fusing to study writings that are pre- 
pared with a view to making clear 
the meaning of these principles. 
Men will glibly talk of the law of 
supply and demand, but without the 
slightest information respecting the 
application of that law. They have 
not the time, they will tell you, to 
read anything of the workings of 
that law and put themselves in a 
more intelligent position to see that 
the inexorable requirements of that 
law are complied with in the gen- 
eral conduct of business. It is not 
too broad a statement to make, that 
if people had only profited by what 
has been written on the violation of 


business laws, a large part of the 
wastage that has at times impover- 
ished the world would have been pre- 
vented. 


Ask a man if he knows what Gres- 
ham’s Law is. In many cases he will 
be able to answer that it embodies 
the idea that cheap money will drive 
good money out of circulation. But 
usually is not this the end of his in- 
terest in the matter? How many 
business men have read much of the 
history of finance, which shows how 
cheap money has aided in bringing 
about financial ruin, and how this 
could all have been obviated if peo- 
ple had familiarized themselves with 
business writings and been able, 
when times of danger appeared, to 
appreciate the situation and govern 
themselves by the lessons of history? 


WHY SCORN THEORY 


Why should there exist this aver- 
sion to “theory”? Is “theory” a 
reprehensible thing? One would 
judge so from the manner in which 
it is often referred to by business 
men. At the same time, it must be 
said that this reference nearly always 
comes from men who have read very 
little and persistently refuse to be 
“bored ” by business reading. 


What is theory? A very simple 
definition is, that it is “a body of 
fundamental principles underlying a 
science or the application of a sci- 
ence.” Is there no theory of busi- 
ness? No one will undertake to say 
that there are no principles of busi- 
ness. Theory is only another name 
for principle. It comprehends or 
tvpifies a set of principles. A physi- 
cian concerns himself with the the- 
ory as well as the practice of medi- 
cine. Without the former he would 
not be competent to administer the 
latter. But our business man says, 
“ Now you are talking of a learned 
profession.” My dear Mr. Business- 
man, business is a profession in the 
sense that it requires knowledge and 
training to make it a genuine success. 
Where will this knowledge come 


from? Just from handling goods 
and credits? No; not entirely. To 
be complete there must be added 
some knowledge of the history and 
principles and practices of business, 
that can only be inculcated by sound 
reading. 


AN EMPLOYER WHO NEEDED 
EDUCATION 

Only a short time ago I was 
speaking to the agent of a prominent 
steamship line. I was inquiring 
about a young man who was em- 
ployed in his office. He assured me 
the young man was a good fellow, 
that he was getting along pretty well, 
that he studied a good deal, read 
many books about business and ship- 
ping and cost accounting, etc.; 
“but,” he said, “ he knows the the- 
ory all right, but he doesn’t know 
much about the practical end of 
things.” Further discussion revealed 
the fact that my friend was one of 
those who had picked up the business 
as he went along, had never had time 
to study much and rather resented 
the entrance of the school-bred ap- 
prentice into the business. I en- 
deavored to argue him out of this 
state of mind, first because I felt it 
was unworthy of him, and second, I 
did not want him to be a discourag- 
ing influence upon the young aspi- 
rant who was willing to study and 
make use of the results of his study 
in the business with which he was 
connected. I venture to say that had 
my friend, the agent, been a man of 
studious habits, he would not have 
found fault, with the subordinate 
who apparently was as much inter- 
ested in the theory of the business 
as in its practice. 

Some consideration or allowance 
must and should be made for the 
pioneers of business who did not 
have the time nor the opportunity 
for those diversions in reading that 
are so readily available to the busi- 
ness man of today, and to the busi- 
ness men of the last generation. The 
age and the places that gave even to. 
a Lincoln only a stray copy of the 
Bible, The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
7Esop’s Fables did not afford to men 
the provision or incentive for busi- 
ness or any other class of reading. 
We overcame this condition many 
years ago and the advantages of this 
more bountiful age should be en- 
joyed and not neglected. 

(In an early issue of THE CREDIT 
Montuiy, Mr. Prendergast, secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Credit Men from 1899 to 1904, will 
discuss further the subject of “ Busi- 
ness Reading.”’) 
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Activities of Credit Grantors 


- 

Big Meeting in Boston 

Boston.—President Koelsch and Secre- 
tary Tregoe were the guests of the Boston 
Association of Credit Men at its first 
Fall meeting, held in October, when over 
400 members gathered at Young’s Hoel 
to indicate their enthusiasm for the Asso- 
ciation. 

Edward P. Tuttle presided and called 
upon President Koelsch, who in a telling 
address declared that there will be great 
need of the Credit Men’s Organization 
in the next three years, as trying times 
are ahead in which nobody will escape, 
for the time has come to make good the 
vast losses suffered through the war; but, 
said he, the nation is further advanced in 
reconstruction than most of us think. 

Secretary Tregoe described the inflation 
period, which he said must be understood 
in order to appreciate the significance of 
the deflation period. He pointed out how, 
in the process of inflation, commodities 
were bought and sold, the same goods 
figuring in successive sales and made the 
basis of successive loans, resulting in an 
immense inflation in commodity prices. 
We were inviting just the sort of situation, 
he declared, which we have been witness- 
ing in the last few weeks, namely an orgy 
of cancellation and the violation of those 
ethical laws of business which we have 
been striving so long to build up, until it 
looked as if a panic were inevitable,—and 
there would have been panic if someone 
had started something at that time. For- 
tunately we had confidence in the Federal 
Reserve System, and that confidence was 
justified. 

Now that deflation in buying has taken 
place, we are to have a deflation in labor 
and then we will be back on solid ground. 
There will be some distress in the process, 
but labor must be liquidated just as credit, 
currency and buying are being liquidated. 

We are, without question, to be rid of 
one of the causes of the trouble, the ex- 
cess profits tax, which now has friends 
in scarcely any court; and already we have 
our transportation systems in a position 
to cope with the commerce of the country 
two important steps in reaching a solid 
level. Now, he declared, the word we 
must emphasize is, careful ‘buying on the 
part of the general public. 


Booster Luncheons 
Continued 


Buffalo—The Booster luncheons of the 
Buffalo association, are again proving 
popular. From thirty to forty members 
meet weekly at the Chamber of Commerce 
and have an hour of good fellowship, and 
often hear exceedingly interesting ad- 
dresses. This year the plan is to have 
one of the luncheons each month de- 
voted to a discussion of various activi- 
ties and plans of the Association, when 
special emphasis will be laid on mem- 
bership. 


Credit Education in 
Chicago 
Chicago.—The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men has resumed its “ Credit Edu- 
cational Meetings”; the October session 
was devoted to the subject “Sources of 
Credit Information.” C. N. McWhorter 
of R. G. Dun &Co., and Kingman Doug- 
las, a grandson of Benjamin Donglas, one 
of the organizers of the Dun Company. 
were present and handled the question 
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from the agency point of view. Mr. Mc- . 


Whorter gave an interesting history of the 
agency’s growth since 1841. E. B. Moran, 
manager of the Interchange Department 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men spoke on the subject from the view- 
point of interchange of ledger experience. 
The attendance, over 350 members of the 
association, is the best proof of the popu- 
larity of these Educational Meetings. 


Saml. Insull and Sen. 
Hitchcock Address 
Credit Men 


Chicago.—Samuel Insull, president of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co., and .the 
Hon. Gilbert M. Hitchcock, United 
States Senator from Nebraska, were 
speakers of the first Fall meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men. The 
former had the subject, “‘ The Stability of 
Utility Investments,” and the latter “The 
League of Nations.” Mr. Insull referred 
to the general misunderstanding which 
exists regarding public utilities owing to 
their entanglement with local partisan 
politics, though these utilities and their 
success constitute an essential part of 
the development of any community 
whether it be large or small. He said 
that there is invested in utilities in 
Illinois $1,250,000,000 and that they have 
a gross revenue of about $250,000,000 
per year, which means that for every 
dollar invested it takes five years to turn 
the investment. To get a dollar of new 
business it takes about $5 of new capital 
to operate the business, and the growth 
of the state calls for $100,000,000 of new 
capital each year for the development of 
various public utility operations. 

The maintenance of the credit utilities 
and the assurance of the stability of their 
securities, declared Mr.‘Thsull, is a ques- 
tion of far greater ‘moment to the com- 
munity than it is is to the owners of the 
properties themselves, and the talk of get- 
ting transportation for less than it is 
possible to produce transportation, is the 
class of talk that gets the community 
nowhere. a 

The credit man, he declared, knows 
best of all that an institution which 
steadily loses money can not possibly 
be entitled to credit, and unless the public 
utilities are so regulated that their credit 
will be improved and built up, it will not 
be possible to raise the money necessary 
to take care of the growing city. 

The utilities have to go into the money 
market he said, for capital accommoda- 
tions, and unless they are so conducted 
that they can earn enough to maintain 
their property and give a return to those 
who invest, they cannot get the money 
they. require. 

Senator Hitchcock said that while «the 
subject of the League of Nations be- 
longed to the aspirations of the world 
towards betterment, it also involved the 
idea of doing away with war and bring- 
ing into the world a new era in which the 
nations should not be required to devote 
so large a share of their revenues as here- 
tofore in preparing for and conducting 
war. 

We, as business men, he said, know 
what war involved, not only slaughter, 
but enormous cost, millions and billions 
of dollars absorbed from business, an in- 
heritance of debts requiring enormous 
interest payments for years to come. 

So anything that can be done to stop 


war is not simply an altruistic attempt 
but has a very practical result. If we do 
not now do something which will tend 
to maintain peace among the nations, we 
shall have to be prepared for war in the 
future, as we have in the past, even 
though war may not come for fifty years, 

A League of Nations, he said would 
tend to help the European nations keep 
out of bankruptcy, a matter of great 
importance to the business men of 
America, all of whom are interested in 
the development of European trade. 

Senator Hitchcock then went on to de- 
scribe the machinery of the League and 
the part which America would have in 
directing that machinery. 

The sychological moment is here he 
said, when the democracies of the world 
should enter into a solemn compact for 
their common interest and their mutual 
prosperity, and in this altruistic and prac- 
tical movement America should take the 
leadership. 


Wills Now a Federal Reserve 
Director 
Cleveland—The opening evening dinner 
meeting of the year of the Cleveland As- 
sociation took the form of a reception at 
the Hotel Statler to David C. Wills, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, in 
celebration of his recent appointment as 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
by President Wilson. It was also inaugu- 
ration night for President J. E. Camp- 
bell of the association, who received the 
gavel from former President E. H. 
Jaynes. Mr. Wills is an active member 
of the Cleveland Association, formerly 
on its board and long chairman of one 

of its important committees. 

The group or trade conference idea will 
be abandoned in the noon meetings of the 
association, because of insufficient atten- 
dance, and a general noon meeting each. 
month will be substituted. The same sort 
of practical credit topics will be dis- 
cussed as in the group meetings and the 
same opportunity for discussion will be 
given. A _ special committee has been 
named to have supervision of the group 
meetings. 

The association will open the third year 
of its Public Speaking class in November. 
So far as known this is the only Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men which maintains 
a class in public speaking. The class will 
meet once a week for twenty weeks un- 
der the supervision of an experienced in- 
structor and will take up the fundamentals 
of proper speaking as well as obtain 
practical experience through a rule by 
which every member of the class talks at 
every session. Subjects are frequently in 
the realm of credits so that practical ben- 
efit is derived by the members from the 
discussions as well as from the training 
in speaking. Through the medium of this 
class, the association develops committee 
workers, leaders of discussions in open 
meetings, and presiding officers of groups 
and committees. 


Renewed Prosperity 
Indicated 


Cincinnati—H. H. Merrick, president 
of the Great Lakes Trust Co., Chicago, 
recently addressed the members of the 


Cincinnati Association. President Gruen 
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presided. Mr. Merrick spoke on the bus- 
iness trend and declared that there were 
the best grounds for optimism, not the 
ledst being the latest reports from the 
United States Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, which point to the 
fact that basic conditions are sound and 
indicate continued prosperity.. Mr. Mer- 
rick urged the abolition of the Excess 
Profits Tax, suggesting as a substitute a 
gross sales tax which would be more 
equitable and less expensive to administer. 

Chairman Hopkins of the Membership 
Committee told of the work that lay be- 
fore the association during the coming 
year in reaching the goal which had been 
set, and announced that several handsome 
prizes were to be awarded to the members 
securing largest additions. 


Banks in Good Shape 


Des Moines—President Kauffman, of 
the Bankers Trust Company, Des Moines, 
spoke before the members of the Des 
Moines association at their first Fall meet- 
ing on “ Existing Financial Conditions.” 
He declared that there was no occasion 
for a panic—though every one should 
prepare for the natural readjustment that 
has come, and is to continue for some 
time—that there would be enough money 
for all legitimate business needs. He said 
that financiers, as a rule, had guessed 
wrong in the past year; that the decline 
in prices had come in spite of predictions 
to the contrary; that lower prices were in- 
evitable as growing out of a lessening de- 
mand and a greater world supply. The 
banks, he said, are in good shape, and 
have a wonderful backing in the’ Federal 
Reserve system. Money rates, now high, 
will probably so continue, that there will 
not be money for speculation, but enough 
for sound business requirements. Reports 
on the Atlantic City Convention were 
made by L. H. Robinson, W. W. March 
and A. H. Edwards. 


Federal Reserve System— 
Backbone of Nation 


Evansville—John W. Boeheme, former 
congressman from Evansville, addressed 
the Evansville Association at a recent 
meeting on the “ Federal Reserve Bank 
System,” which he declared to be the back- 
bone of the nation in these strenuous 
times of readjustment. He said that there 
could not be war which was not accom- 
panied by expansion; that high prices and 
expansion characterized every nation in the 
world today; that these prices are now 
going gradually down, which of course, 
means that there must be the utmost care 
in keeping business steady. 

Under the Federal Reserve system, he 
declared, there is no reason why every 
bank should not take care of its customers 
for their legitimate needs. No bank 
should, of course, let a man have credit 
if he is extending too rapidly, and fur- 
thermore a bank lending to such party, 
probably could not rediscount its notes at 
The Federal Reserve Bank. He pointed 
also to the great saving which has been 
brought to the country by the Federal 
* Reserve system in the collection of checks, 
declaring that it meant a saving of $135,- 
000,000 in 1919 on the basis of a cost 
— computed at ten cents per 

The Credit Education and Management 
Committee reported that the local chap- 
ter of the National Institute of Credit had 
enrolled thirty-three members, and that 
the Evansville College is to take charge 
of the course. 


A Good Start in K. C. 


_ Kansas City—The Kansas City associa- 
tion held its initial meeting of the year 
with an attendance and a show of en- 
thusiasm that was most gratifying to the 
officers and all concerned. The address 
of the occasion was made by Dr. Edward 
H. Lindley, Chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, whose theme was “ The Psy- 
chology of Business,” a subject to which 
he has given profound thought for many 
years. Much of his address was based 
on his personal experiences in the study 
of business management and'\the employ- 
ment of labor. 


The Kansas City Chapter of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit has started the 
winter’s work with a large enrollment. 
The first meeting was addressed by Pro- 
fessor John Ise, of the University of Kan- 
sas, on “Some Economic Theories All 
Business Men Should Know About.” 


Study of Credit in 
Nebraska 


Lincoln—The Lincoln Association of 
Credit Men has been co-operating with 
the well-known economist, Dean LeRoss- 
ignol of the College of Business Admin- 
istration of Nebraska, in the installation 
of a course on Credits and Banking, upon 
which the Association hopes to build a 
chapter of the Institute of Credit. 

At a recent meeting Dean Le Rossignol 
and L. D. Kilborn of the College were 
present to describe fully the purposes of 
the course and to ask for volunteers from 
among the members to assist in handling 
certain subjects. At this meeting also W. 
R. Bernd of the Omaha Credit Inter- 
change Bureau described fully the meth- 
ods employed and pointed out that the 
Bureau is for Lincoln credit grantors quite 
as much as for Omaha members, and 
urged stronger support from Lincoln. 
Also, at this meeting M. E. Garrison, Man- 
ager of the Adjustment Bureau of the 
Wichita Association sketched the advan- 
tages of using the Adjustment Bureaus 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men for the handling of insolvency cases. 
He gave several examples to show the 
economy of handling adjustments by em- 
ploying the machinery set up by credit 
men themselves for this purpose. 

N. Lieberman directed the attention of 
the members to the affairs of the Farmers’ 
Supply Company, and through it showed 
how important it is for the membership to 
work closely together in handling claims. 


Muncie’s Personal Loss 


Muncie—The Muncie Association of 
Credit Men has suffered a great loss in 
the death of William H. Goddard, to 
whom perhaps belonged, more than to 


anybody else, credit for forming the 
Muncie Association. It was his enthu- 
siasm that brought the credit men of his 
section together in the first meeting, and 
he had steadily been a member of the 
financial family, his interest in the Asso- 
ciation never diminishing. Mr. Goddard’s 
house was Joseph A. Goddard Company, 
a concern that is well known in the whole- 
sale grocery trade. Mr. Goddard was 
recognized throughout the community as 
a man of the highest honor and sturdiness 
of character, and his influence was wide- 
ly felt. 
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Restoring Producer’s 
Efficiency 


Pittsburgh—Dr. George C. Johnston, a 
well-known physician of Pittsburgh, ad- 
dressed the Pittsburgh association in Oc- 
tober on “ Standardization of Hospitals.” 
He pointed out how important it is that 
the producer who is injured be restored 
as quickly as possible to the highest state 
of efficiency, and that the co-operation of 
the public must be had to bring this 
about. 


To Hear Election Returns 


Richmond—Secretary Jo. Lane Stern 
has arranged, for the comfort of the 
members of the Richmond association, 
a special meeting for the evening of 
November 2, to received election returns 
from all over the country. The new 
voters, brought in by the nineteenth 
Amendment, are also to be present, and 
Mr. Lane has prepared a telegram of 
congratulations to the President-elect 
with the name and the city in Ohio left 
blank. 


Benefits of a National 


Credit Men’s Convention 


St. Paul—T. E. Reynolds presented a 
paper on “ Benefits to be Obtained from 
Attendance at a National Convention.” 
Mr. Reynolds expressed the feeling that 
no one could go to such a convention 
without getting a high appreciation of the 
personnel of the membership of our great 
National Association. To be a member 
of such conventions, he declared, gives 
great confidence in the future of the 
business of the land as one looks over 
that body of splendid business men, alert 
to the difficulties that face them in the 
months ahead, accumulating faith in their 
ability to cope with their problems. These 
men, he said, were passing through a great 
crisis without flinching, firmly believing 
that they have the situation well in hand. 

At the meeting of the St. Paul associa- 
tion of Credit Men, “ The City Itself and 
its Opportunities” was the subject of an 
able address made by D. J. Weigle, Sec- 
retary of the St. Paul Association of 
Business Affairs. 

The Northwestern Jobbers Credit 
Bureau has elected C. D. Maclaren, its 
president, to succeed J. F. Jordan, who 
has served as president of the bureau 
for a period of thirteen years. Mr. 
Jordon signified his unwillingness to stand 
for re-election and Mr. Maclaren was a 
natural choice, for he has been a director 
of the bureau since its organization, and 
has always taken an active interest in its 
success. 


Present Opportunities in 


Credit Work 


Utica—The Utica association was ad- 
dressed by President Koelsch, and Secre- 
tary Tregoe, of the National Association 
at the October meeting. This was the first 
get-together of the Utica members since 
the Atlantic City convention, when the 
Uticans—together with their fellow mem- 
bers from all over the country—took part 
in the election of Mr. Koelsch. Both the 
speakers dealt with the present trend of 
business, and urged as of the highest im- 
portance now, that credit men be steady 
and patient in helping their customers 
over a most difficult period. 
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A Voidable Preference ,in 


Bankruptcy 


By Vernor Hall 
Blair & Hughes Co., Dallas, Tex. 


HEN a credit man has taken 
security for his account, or 
has shortly prior to the 

bankruptcy of his debtor received a 
payment either on the account or in 
full, his first question when he 
learns that his debtor has gone into 
bankruptcy is, Can the security 
given by the debtor be avoided or 
the payment recovered by the Trus- 
tee in Bankruptcy as a preference, 
and can I prove my claim without 
returning the amount paid me? 
There are many of the opinion 
that the mere payment by a man who 
is insolvent within four months pre- 
ceding the time of his bankruptcy 
amounts to a preference per se, and 
that the payment may be recovered 
by the Trustee, or if security has 
been given that the security may be 
set aside. This idea has become so 
prevalent that some Courts have 
adopted the idea, and have even gone 
so far as to hold in a number of 
cases, that the mere fact that a man 
was adjudged a bankrupt within 
four months after the payment was 
made or security given was prima 
facie evidence of his insolvency at 
the time of the payment and of its 
preferential character so as to avoid 
the security and to enable the Trus- 
tee to recover whatever amount was 
paid or to set aside the security. 
The Supreme Court of Michigan so 
held in Gratiot County State Bank 
vs. Johnson. It is interesting to note 
that this decision was reversed by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the same case, which is re- 
ported in the 43rd Am. Br. Rep., 
Page 357. In that case the Court 
passed upon the question as .to 
whether or not the adjudication in 
bankruptcy was prima facie evidence 
of insolvency and conclusive upon 
the question of a payment made 
within four months of insolvency 
and conclusive upon the question of 
a payment made within four months 


being a preference. The Court said 
in part: 


“ The unreasonableness of the rule con- 
tended for by the Trustee is well illus- 
trated in cases of alleged fraudulent pre- 
ferences. The claim may be made in re- 
spect to any creditor paid off within four 
months of the filing of an involuntary 
petition, that he received a fraudulent 
preference. Is every such former creditor 
to be deemed an existing creditor within 
the meaning of Section 18-b and 59-f and 
a party to the bankrupt proceedings. 
Compare Keppel vs Tiffin Savings Bank, 
197 U.S. 356 Am. Br. 552, 25 Sup. Ct. 443, 


49 L. Ed 790. And shall the decision of 
the bankrupt court be binding on all these 
former creditors in respect to individual 
claims, although the Court could not 
(without consent) obtain jurisdiction of 
any creditor who is not a resident of the 
district in which it sits—Acme Harvester 
Company vs Beekman Lumber Company, 
222 U. S. 300, 311, 27 Am. Br. 262, 32 Sup. 
Ct. 96, 56 L. Ed 208; and would not 
(prior to the Act of February 5th, 1903, 
c 487 ** 8, 13, 32, Stat. 797, 798, 800— 
Comp. St. ** 9607, 9644) have had juris- 
diction even as against a resident creditor 
of a claim to recover a fraudulent prefer- 
ence, such claim being enforceable (with- 
out consent) only in courts of General 
Jurisdiction (Bardes vs Hawarden Bank, 
178, U. S. 524, 4 Am. Br. 16s, 20 Sup. Ct. 
1000, 44 L. Ed. 1175; Wall vs Cox, 181 
U. S. 244, 5 Am. Br. 727, 21 Sup. Ct. 642, 
45 L,. Ed. 845; Jasquith vs Rowley, 1868 
U. S. 620, 9 Am. Br. 525, 23 Sup. Ct. 369, 
47 L. Ed. 620) and even now only by 
plenary suit—Louisville Trust Company vs 
Comingor, 184 U. S. 18, 7 Am. Br. 421, 22 
Sup. Ct. 293, 46 L. Ed. 413; Babbitt vs 
Dutcher, 217 U. S. 102, 113, 23 Am. Br. 
519, 30 Sup. Ct. 54 L. Ed. 402, 17 Am. Cas 
969. The decision of the lower Federal 
Courts, upon which the State Court relied 
(see foot-note below) in holding that sec- 
tion 18-b and 59-f made all creditors par- 
ties to the proceeding so as to render the 
adjudication binding upon them as to all 
essential issues, clearly misconceived the 
intention of Congress. The allegation in 
the involuntary petition, that the bank 
was among those who received prefer- 
ence did not impose updn it the duty to 
appear and answer,-and since it did not 
do so, even a finding to that effect by the 
bankruptcy court would not have bound 
it. The Supreme Court of Michigan 
erred in holding that the adjudication 
in bankruptcy established conclusively 
against the bank, that the debtor was in- 
solvent at the time the payment was 
made. We have no occasion to consider 
whether the records introduced were ad- 
missible merely as evidence of insol- 
vency.”* 


It will be seen that the mere fact 
that the debtor has been adjudged a 
bankrupt is not conclusive, against 
the creditor who has received a pay- 
ment of his account or a partial pay- 
ment on his account or security, of 
the fact he was insolvent at the time 
security was given or payment was 
made. The Trustee must introduce 


* Cook vs. Robinson (CCA. 9th Cir.) 28 
Am. Br. 182, 194 Fed. 785, 114 C.C.A. 505 ;-In 
Re American Sepwing Comeeny (CCA. 7th 
Cir.) 7 Am. Br. 463, 112 Fed, 752, 50 C.C.A. 
517; Bear vs. Chase (C.C.A. 4th a 3 Am. 
Br. 746, 99 Fed. 920, 40 C.C. A. 182. See 
also Lazarus vs. Ragan (D.C. Pa.) 30 Am. Br. 
287, 206 Fed. 518. In Re Hecox (C.C.A. 8th 
Cir.) 21 Am. Br. 314, 164 Fed. 823, 90 C.C.A. 
627, also relied upon in case of a different 
character. There, as in Shawbam vs. Wher- 
ritt, 7 How. 627, 643, 12 L. Ed. 847, one not 
actually a party to the proceeding sought to 
attack the legislative effect to the adjudica- 
tion and it was qeeperty held to be conclusive 
—Hackney vs. Raymond Bros. Clarke Com- 

any, 68 Neb. 633, 18 Am. Br. 164, 94 N. W. 
875 involved only the admissibility of the 
schedule of liabilities as evidence tending to 
prove insolvency. 
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evidence on three all important 
points : 
First, that the debtor was in- 


- solvent. 


Second, that the payment or se- 
curity enable the creditor to receive 
a greater per cent. of his debt than 
any other creditor of the same class, 
as provided by section 60, subdivi- 
sion B, of the Bankruptcy Act of 
1808. 

Third, that the creditor receiving 
the payment had reasonable cause to 
believe at the time payment was 
made or security given that the effect 
of the enforcement of the transfer, 
payment or security would be to give 
him a greater percentage of his debt 
than any other creditor of the same 
class would receive. . 

It is, therefore, apparent that if a 
creditor receives his debt in fulland 
the trustee can show that the bank- 
rupt was insolvent, and that the 
creditor had reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that he was insolvent, the mere 
fact that he shows this would be 
sufficient to show that the payment 
or transfer was preferential, and 
would enable him to receive from 
the debtor a greater percentage than 
other creditors of the same class, be- 
cause he thereby shows that the 
creditor had reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that all other creditors of the 
same class would not receive their 
debt in full. On the other hand, 
where a partial payment is made on 
account which is not a greater per- 
centage than the debtor is able to pay 
to every other creditor at that time, 
the Courts have recently held that 
such a payment does not constitute 
a preference, because the bankrupt’s 
ability to pay every other creditor as 
great a percentage as the creditor 
alleged to be preferred, gives no rea- 
sonable cause for belief on the part 
of the creditor alleged to be pre- 
ferred that he is getting a larger per- 
centage of the debt than other 
creditors of the same class will re- 
ceive. 

This question was discussed in an 
able manner in the case of W. S. 
Peck & Company, Appellant, vs. 
Julia Whitmeyer, Appellee, 36 Am. 
Br. R. 723, where Judge Garland 
considering what was a_voidable 
preference under subdivision B, 
Section 60, of the Bankrupt Act of 
1898, in a case where the bankrupt 
had within four months made a par- 
tial payment to a creditor but still 
had assets remaining sufficient, if 
liquidated, to pay all other creditors 
the same percentage of their debts, 
held as follows: 

“Let us assume that the record shows 
that the bankrupt was insolvent at the 
time the several: payments were made 


and that the appellant had knowledge of 
the insolvency, there would still remain 
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to be established two important and ma- 
terial facts, vig: That the payments at 
the time they were made to appellants 
enabled them to receive a larger per- 
centage of their respective debts than any 
other creditor of the same class, and at 
the time of each particular payment 
appellants had reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that the payments would have this 
effect. We fail to find any evidence in 
the records that the appellants at the 
time they received the several payments 
had reasonable cause to believe the en- 
forcement thereof would effect a prefer- 
ence. On the contrary the percentage of 
the total indebtedness of the bankrupt 
paid during the four months period 
Sounted to 30 per cent., which was 
about 27 per cent. in excess of the per- 
centage received by appellants if each 
individual payment is considered alone, 
and about 12 per cent. in excess of the 
total payment to appellant be considered. 
In view of these undisputed facts how 
can it be said that the appellants at the 
time they received the payments had 
then reasonable cause to believe that the 
enforcement of the transfer would ef- 
fect a preference, that is-—-THAT IT 
WOULD RESULT THEN AND 
THERE, if the estate of the bankrupt 
was distributed in appellants receiving 
a larger percentage of their debts than 
other creditors of the same class. Coun- 
sel for the Trustee, however, seek to 
avoid the force of this contention by 
calling the attention to the language of 
section 60-A, defining a preference—the 
following clause is especially referred 
to— And the effect of the enforcement 
of such judgment will be to enable any 
one of his creditors to obtain a greater 
percentage of his debt than any other 
such creditor of the same class.’ It is 
argued that the words ‘will be’ refer— 
to some future period, presumably to the 
time when after the payment of all ex- 
penses, a bankrupt estate is ready for 
distribution by a Court of Bankruptcy, 
We are of the opinion, however 
that by the language of Section 60-B, 
the payment must operate prefer- 
ence at the time it is e, 
not at all, and the belief of the 
creditor as to whether it will constitute 
a preference or not must be of the time 
the payment was made. Taking the 
records as it stands, how could the appel- 
lants be held to have believed that if the 
estate of -the bankrupts had been dis- 
tributed at the time of these payments, 
it would not have given every creditor 
a greater percentage of their debts than 
they were receiving. The estate of the 
bankrupt at the time the payments were 
made would have paid about 60 per cent. 
on the dollar. The creditor who re- 
ceives a partial payment of his debt so 
far as the question of his having reason- 
able cause to believe that the enforce- 
ment of the payment would effect a 
preference, is concerned, has a right to 
look at the bankrupt’s estate AT THE 
TIME THE PAYMENT IS MADE; 
bankruptcy may. never occur, but if it 
does, the creditor may not be charged 
with the knowledge of what an estate will 
pay out after it has undergone the 
shrinking process of the Courts.” 


And the same decision was 
reached by the Supreme Court of 
Vermont in the case of Stayton vs. 
Brown, 107 Atlantic, 397, where a 
debtor paid to his creditor 50 per 
cent. of his indebtedness and had re- 
maining assets to pay all other credi- 
tors 50-per cent. The Supreme 
Court of Vermont held in this case 





—that although the creditor had 
knowledge of the fact that the debtor 
was insolvent, at the time, such 
knowledge was not sufficient to 
charge him with the belief that he 
was obtaining a greater percentage 
of his debts than any other creditor 
of the same class would obtain, for 
the reason he had no reason to be- 
lieve that his debtor could not pay 
every other creditor the same per- 
centage that was paid to him, since 
he was able to do so, and, therefore, 
there was no reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that he was receiving a greater 
percentage than other creditors 
would receive. This presents a very 
interesting situation, and the law as 
it exists at this time could be 
summed up as follows: 

If you receive from an insolvent 
a payment covering the entire 
amount of your account, and the 
trustee. can prove that, at the time 
the payment was made, it was within 
four months of bankruptcy, at a 
time when the debtor was insolvent 
and that you had reasonable cause to 
believe that he was insolvent he 
could recover from you the amount 
of the payment or set aside any se- 
curity given under ‘such circum- 
stances. On the other hand, where 
you secure only a part of your ac- 
count or your debtor makes you a 
partial payment on account, the 
trustee must go further and show 
that at the time the payment was 
made, the bankrupt was insolvent, 
that it was within four months of 
bankruptcy and that you had reason- 
able cause to believe that he was not 
able to pay every other creditor as 
large a percentage as he paid you. 
If he is unable to show this, you can 
keep your money or your security, 
as the case may be, and participate 
in the bankruptcy for the balance of 
your unsecured claim. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men should bear this 
in mind the next time such a situa- 
tion arises as frequefitly we find 
that creditors surrender security 
taken within four months of bank- 
ruptcy under the mistaken belief that 
they can be forced to do so in the 
case of bankruptcy, when if they in- 
sisted on their rights under the Bank- 
rupt Act, which is one of the fairest 
and most equitable acts ever passed 
by Congress, they would be able to 
keep their money and participate in 
the bankruptcy proceedings for the 
unsecured or the unpaid portion of 
their claims. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


How many of these Addresses Can 
You Supply? 


The credit man with a true spirit of co- 
operation reads the names of individuals 
whose addresses are unknown and sends 
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“ii 
tle courtesies easiest to render that are 
often the most appreciated. 

‘Improper business mechods are not imputed 
to any of the persons mentioned below. It is 
simply that their addresses are missing. 

‘In two months of THE CREDIT MONTHLY, 
more addresses were located through this 
column than in the previous three years,” 
says the manager of this Department. 


Adams, M. W., until recently conducted 
bakery at Cisco, Tex. 
Bishop, James, formerly day laborer for 


slong whatever information he has. 
t 


Mississippi Glass Co., Vandalia, Mo. 
Thought to be in Troy, IIl. 
Buckley, Louis W., formerly Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 
Cain Auto Co., Plainview, Tex. 
— Machine & Foundry Co., formerly 


oo Bros., formerly engaged in the 
cafe business at Martin, Tenn. 

Florine, F. B., formerly Platteville, Wis. 

Goldberg, Edward, formerly operating 
as Goldberg General Mdse. Co., 1215 
Broadway, New York. 

Harrell, F. G., Park, Ark. 

Heenan, W. B., formerly Louisville, 
Ky., and traveled for Traction Depart- 
ment of J. I. Case Co. Reported last at 
Cincinnati; since supposed to have left for 
California. 

Henderson, T. J., previously operated 
drug store under name, Westbrook Phar- 
macy, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Hughes, Jack, formerly located at Loc. 
Aroma, Hamilton Co., Ind. Said to have 
moved from old location to Franklin and 
then to Linwood. 

Ingraham, M. F., doughnut manufac- 
or. formerly 88 W. Market St., Akron, 


om cae Jos. G., 3210 7th Ave., Ybor City, 


Pl andisio, Louis, formerly 150 Fifth 
Ave., Brooklyn, se 


Licht, E'S; formerly at 350 Broadway, 


N.Y. 

Mallory, Milo, formerly of Canada. 

Moss Auto Supply Co., oy 28 
Peace St., New Brunswick, N. 

Murray & Sagalow, 72 Oth Ave., ’ Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Supposed to have moved to 
Far Rockaway. 

Orklander, Isadore, trading as Stand- 
ard Tire & Rubber Co., Petersburg, Va. 
Supposed to be now in New York City 
in employ of some silk house. 


Orgel, Jos., formerly 90 Lennox St., 
New York. 
Payton, J. A., formerly Vallejo, Cal., 


and understood to have gone to Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Prapotnik, Frank, cobbler, 
Johnston City, Ill. 

Rosenberg, Irving, previously operated 
American Tire Corp., Sioux City, Ia. Was 
last reported gone to Chicago, to be con- 
nected with some army and navy store 
there. 

Rosenheim, M. R., claiming to represent 
— Western Auto Supply Co., Chicago, 


Sanford, Chas., phonograph repairer, 
formerly Utica, N. Y. 

Schmoekel, W. F., formerly Elliott, Til. 
Was last heard of at Kansas City, but is 
believed to have left there for some point 
farther West. 

Springer, Chas. E., formerly 904 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. May possibly 
be in Los "Angeles, Cal. 

Sutton, Mrs. Mabel E., formerly 7106 
Willard Ave., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sup- 
posed to have moved recently to Cincin- 
nati. 

Swanick, H. J., 
Philadelphia. 

Troy Bargain House, formerly operat- 
ing in Weed Bldg., Troy, N. Y. 

Wilson, Jas. B., operating among lum- 
ber dealers selling oil claims in Arizona. 
Last heard of at West Somerville, Mass. 


formerly 


1334 W. Venango St., 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THB DBNCLINE IN PRICES. Article in The 
Evening Post, October 9. Melvin T. Cope- 
land, Professor of Marketing, Harvard 
University. 5,000 words. 

“Concerted efforts have been made dur- 
ing the last year to throw the blame for 
high prices upon the excess-profits tax, 
regardless of the fact that the tax did not 
have to be paid if no excess profits ac- 
crued. Prices have fallen without the re- 
peal of the excess-profits tax and from a 
selfish standpoint many business men will 
be thankful at the end of this year that 
some other form of tax was not substi- 
tuted for the excess-profits tax. From 
the standpoint of the Government, the 
business losses that now seem inevitable 
on a falling market threaten a serious 
reduction in the receipts from taxes. 


“ At a time when most of the other 
countries of the world are upon a depre- 
ciated paper currency basis, it is fortunate 
indeed that the United States can set an 
example in the preservation of sound 
monetary standards. This will be of ad- 
vantage not only to this country but ulti- 
mately to other countries that are to make 
a serious effort to rehabilitate their na- 
tional finances without repudiating their 
notes. We probably shall be in a position 
to permit them to draw upon our stocks 
of gold without causing disaster. The 
restoration of the gold standard is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the world. In this 
country we now are following the only 
course that will insure its preservation.” 


{INTEREST YIELD AND TAX EXEMP- 
TIONS OF U. 8S. GOV’T. BONDS.] Oct. 
bond circular. Lee, Higginson & Co., N. Y. 
16pp. 

This pamphlet containing offerings of 
various types of bonds gives a summary 
of the Liberty bond tax exemptions and 
the following list of Government securi- 
ties with their remarkably high yield at 
the time the list was compiled. The 
prices are of course fluctuating. 


Price Yield 
Liberty 334s, 1932-47....... 90.50 4.08% 
Liberty Ist conv. 4s, 1932-47. 86.68 4.90% 
Liberty 2nd 4s, 1927-42..... 88.40 4.85% 


Es sukaoh ee eeEta nk ee 4.95% 
Liberty 2nd conv. 4%s, 1927- 

DE iig6s sad cnn ies beset 88.50 5.10% 
Liberty 3rd 4%s, 1928...... 90.50 5.75% 
Liberty 4th 4%s, 1933-38... 88.50 5.25% 
Victory 3%s, 1922-23....... 96.54 5.25% 
Victory 4%4s, 1922-33....... 96.50 6.25% 
THE LITERATURE OF BUSINESS _Badited 


by Alta G. Saunders, University of Illinois, 

and Herbert L. Creek, Purdue University. 

Harper & Bros. 506 pp. 

Fifty-three business classics, old and 
new, are contained in this single volume. 
The first half of the book, “ The Profes- 
sion of Business,” is subdivided under the 
headings, Education, Ethics, Psychology, 
Employer and Employee, Biography, and 
Success. It contains chapters by Spencer, 
Ruskin, and Roosevelt, by Messrs. 
Schwab, Vanderlip and Rockefeller. The 
second half has five subdivisions including 
Claims and Adjustments, Credits and Col- 
lections, Applications ahd Positions, Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship. H. Ueh- 
linger, of the Hilo Varnish Co., Brooklyn, 
describes his constructive plan for busi- 
ness Service which is familiar to the 
readers of THe Crepir MontHiy. W. B. 
Anderson of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., has a chapter on “ The Chief Defects 
of the Country Merchant and Their Rem- 
edy,” which appeared in 1919 in this 
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Books, Pamphlets and _ Periodicals 
Read for the Credit Man 


VMontHLy. “Correspondence in the Credit 
Department ”’ is the subject of the chapter 
by N. M. Tribou, for some time credit 
manager of Longley, Low & Alexander. 
R. J. Cassell, of Detroit, writes on “ Col- 
lections Systems.” Dwight E. Beebe on 
the subject of “Collection Correspon- 
dence.” A credit man might well read 
these five articles, which fill forty pages, 
as especially applicable to his work, and 
then might turn to the first page of the 
book and read it through as a general 
very brief course in business literature. 

This book makes a strong appeal to a 

business man who finds it difficult to at- 

tend lectures on business; it gives him in 
eompact form a well-balanced one volume 
library of business. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE. Article by 
S. W. Straus in The Straus Investors’ 
Magazine. October, 1920. 8S. W. Straus 
& Co. 2700 words. 

Mr. Straus writes: “In general, a low 
interest rate indicates safety and security. 
If an enterprise can borrow on a 6% 
basis, this fact is in itself a sufficient 
indication of high credit standing and a 
high degree of security. And it always has 
been and always will be an axiom of truly 
prudent and cautious investors to look to 
safety first, and to consider the interest 
return only when every demand of safety 
has been satisfied. 


“ The return of your capital unimpaired 
when due, together with prompt payment 
of interest, 1s of more importance than 
a promise of an unusual net return on 
your investment.” 

Six per cent is a rate that is fair alike 
to borrower and lender. It represents a 
just return on investment capital. It 
means no undue burden, no sacrifice of 
underlying financial stability to make a 
selling argument to attract unwary in- 
vestors. It means no profiteering, no 
gouging. In short,/a 6% security, selling 
in present matket conditions, bears upon 
its face its own certificate of essential de- 
sirability. The investor who seeks to ob- 
tain more than 6% on a first mortgage 
real estate bond runs grave danger of 
sacrificing essential security to gain a little 
added interest yield.” 

MONEY AND MARKETS. Editorial in 
Commerce Monthly. National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. October, 1920. 
700 words 
The changing situation in money and 

markets must be faced fully to ensure 
stability in the future course of business. 
“Curtailment of manufacturing and mer- 
chandising activities was inevitable while 
price changes were radical in character. 
On the other hand, slowly declining prices 
require that business be carried on cau- 
tiously with careful thought to the long 
future, but do not preclude sane and con- 
servative operations. Unwillingness to 
face the facts in the hope of a return to 
another period of rapidly rising prices, 
and failure to admit that a new working 
basis must be found, not only react on the 
individual interests involved, but on the 
entire business community. Fortunately 
the facts have been recognized by many 
interests, but in some lines failure to do 
so is handicapping business.” 

NEEDED TAX REFORM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Dr. T. S. Adams, Yale Uni- 
versity. Reprinted from N. Y. Evening 
Post. 36 pp. 

This pamphlet contains a series of ten 
papers on tax legislation. Prof. Adams 
opposes the sales tax as a substitute for 
the doomed excess profits tax, and advo- 
cates a tax on undistributed earnings of 
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corporations. He says, “A bill embody- 
ing the undistributed profits tax was re. 
cently passed, practically without opposi- 
tion, by the House of Representatives to 
apply to personal service corporations 
and the Committee on Federal Taxation 
of the National Association of Credit 

Men, in one of the most thoughtful re- 

ports on Federal taxation which have 

recently appeared from any organization 

of business men, has recommended as a 

substitute for the excess-profits tax an 

even heavier tax upon the undistributed 
profits of corporations.” 

[OUTLOOK FOR CREDIT.) Extract from 
October Letter of Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank of N. Y. 

“The funds demanded for financing the 
the crops wilkdoubtless maintain the strain 
upon credit for the next few months, 
The only factor aside from crop financing 
that is likely to make further demands 
upon credit is our excess export trade, 
But the amount of this excess has been 
steadily showing a tendency to diminish, 
falling in August to the lowest figure since 
October, 1914, and with the recent im- 
provement in the investment market the 
possibility seems less distant that the ex- 
cess will in future be financed by pur- 
chase of foreign long-term securities, and 
not by further inflation of bank loans, 
Almost every other factor is acting to 
produce easier credit conditions. Com- 
modity speculation has been declining, 
prices are falling, goods are being liqui- 
dated, and the freight congestion is pass- 
ing. These developments all tend to re- 
duce the volume of credit demanded. The 
gold coming from France is helping to 
increase the base upon which that credit 
rests. Consequently it is natural to ex- 
pect that, at the end of the year, the strain 
upon credit will be appreciably less than it 
is today.” 

STATISTICS SHOW HIGH RATE OF FI- 
NANCIAL MORTALITY IN BUSINESS. 
Article by J. W. Herscher. October Bul- 
letin of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 700 words. 

“Among every 100 merchants and 
traders, not more than three ever gain 
independence. 

While the other 97 are not failures in 
the accepted sense of the word they are 
unable to conduct their business so as to 
make it yield a fair return. The usual 
statistics issued by the mercantile agencies 
comprise only failures in which creditors 
lose something. For instance, in a cer- 
tain year Bradstreet’s show that 72/100 
of one per cent failed. But the same year 
they took off their lists over 325,000 
names, which was 20 per cent of all the 
concerns in business that year. 

During a certain period in one com- 
munity 354 quit business. No information 
could be had concerning 153 of them. Of 
the other 201, 24 died, 1 retired because 
of ill health, 6 were bankrupts, 124 were 
failures or fizzles, 27 sold out represent- 
ing a loss, 14 sold out at a small gain, 5 
retired with competences. It is safe to 
assume that the other 153 made no noise 
loud enough to remember them by. 

How many accounts do you open in the 
course of a month? What does it cost 
you in bookkeeping and credit work? If 
you were not constantly hunting for new 
customers, how many of the old ones 
would you have at the end of the year? 
‘ Anybody can keep store.’ At least any- 
body who makes a failure at anything else 
seems to think they can. What are you 
doing to help them make a success? 

We are at the beginning of a period 
in the grocery business which always 
follows a season of great prosperity, and 
we must do something towards educating 
the retailer. ‘Why don’t you take a 
good trade paper?’ is often asked of the 
retail grocer. Right here is the reason for 
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this article. The writer is subscribing for 
five or six trade papers and to my mind 
there is an important need they do not 
yet fill. When you consider the publica- 
tions of the retail dry goods, shoe and 
clothing trades it is clear that something 
of the kind could well be done in the 
largest field of retailing in the United 
States.” 


TRADING WITH THE FAR BAST. Second , 


edition, revised and _ enlarged. Irving 
National Bank, N. Y. 320 pp. 


The Irving National Bank of New York 
has done the commerce of the country a 
great service in issuing a new and revised 
edition of its publication “ Trading with 
the Far East” which is virtually a hand 
book for the exporter, covering not only 
the technic of shipping but bringing out 
the spirit which must govern in the rela- 
tionship between the American exporter 
and the Oriental buyer. 


The volume covers policies which 
should be adopted, methods, advertising, 
credits, financing, documents and de- 
livery. 

The effort has been made, by means 
of sample copies of the forms to familiar- 
ize the young exporter with all the forms 
which are used in exporting, and this is 
done not through reproduction, but by 
tipping in the book, under the proper 
heads, the exact duplicates of the various 
documents. The book makes a veritable 
text book on foreign trading with the 
Far East. 


’ 


THE WORLD MIX-UP AND THE WAY 
OUT. Article by Edward A. Filene. Cur- 
rent Affairs. October 11, 1920. Published 
by Boston Chamber of Commerce. 5,000 
words, 

In an address delivered immediately on 
his return from a five months’ visit to 
Europe Mr. Filene described the dan- 
gerous situation in all the European coun- 
tries and concluded as follows: “ There 
is so much friction in the nations newly 
created by the peace terms that nothing 
short of general international co-opera- 
tion can avert future wars which, even 
though only economic wars, will be very 
dangerous because they will reduce pro- 
duction and cause further want and suf- 
fering that may lead to revolution. The 
international co-operation that is needed 
carf only be effective, as events since the 
peace treaty have shown, if the United 


States takes her share in the work. It | 


is not a party question—it is a question 
of American citizens of all parties under- 
standing how dangerous European con- 
ditions are. When we do understand we 
will do our duty and take our share of the 
responsibility. This in my judgment is 
the way out, and the only way out.” 


WHAT THE WORDS “IN FULL TO 
DATE” ON A CHECK AMOUNT ‘TO. 
Article by Elton J. Buckley. Hardware & 
Implement Journal. September 22, 1920. 

las, Texas. 1200 words, 


“Thousands of business men of all 
shades and degrees, religiously print on 
the back of their checks, “In full to date,” 
or, “In full of all claims to date,” think- 
ing that this saves them from any pos- 
sible controversy over the account. But 
it doesn’t. Unless there has been some 
dispute over the account, such words on 
a check have no effect at all. If more is 
actually owed than the amount repre- 
sented by the check, the creditor can sue 
for it and get it, even though he knows 
when he accepts the check that it pur- 
ported to be a receipt in full. 


Far Reaching Credit 


The basis of Commerce and 
Industry is raw material. The 
production, gathering and trans- 
‘porting of raw material through 
jungles, down tropic rivers, across 
many seas—all these operations 
are made possible by the far 
reaching power of credit. 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York employs its 
great credit resources in further- 
ing the processes of production, 
manufacture and distribution 
from raw material to final con- 
sumption. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


_— i‘ » ‘: 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Adjustment Bureau Work 


in the Southwest 


” a communication sent last month 
to the members of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men of fF} 
Paso,—also to non-members who are 
prominent merchants of Arizona, 
New Mexico and West Texas— 
Secretary Blanchard reviews the 
general situation and states what the 
association believes is necessary to 
keep things steady. The unsettled 
condition of business, as he says, is 
not such as would warrant a general 
alarm, but does call for the closest 
co-operation between credit grantors 
if they are to keep down credit losses 
during the readjustment period. Un- 
less this cooperation, he adds, is real 
and practical in insolvency cases, 
credit losses will become unneces- 
sarily heavy. 

Secretary Blanchard calls atten- 
tion to the fact that some jobbers and 
bankers, not members of the associa- 
tion, have been assuming the righ 
of their own initiative and without 
consultation to take over insolvencies 
and liquidate them. Now, says Mr. 
Blanchard, when a self-interested 
creditor undertakes the liquidation 
of an insolvent estate, the thought 
flashes through the minds of other 
creditors that he has the opportunity 
of giving himself an advantage 
which would not be had if the estate 
were liquidated by a central business 
organization, whose _ professional 
duty it is to conserve the interests of 
all creditors, and work out the best 
possible dividend for them. 

His appeal to the merchants of the 
territory covered by the Tri-State 
association is that merchants every- 
where in this readjustment period 
rise above personal prejudices and 
consider the administrative facilities 
of the Tri-State association in han- 
dling insolvency problems. If, says 
the appeal, the many allied nations of 
the world could afford to unite and 
concentrate their armies under the 
leadership of one man without sur- 
rendering their sovereignty or sacri- 
ficing their national interests, it 
would seem that the credit grantors 
of the Southwest could afford to co- 
operate through a business organiza- 
tion in order that the assets of in- 
solvent debtors could be adminis- 
tered and liquidated in a businesslike 
manner and the proceeds distributed 
ratably between creditors rather than 
that the assets be wasted and sacri- 
ficed through court proceedings. 

We are not opposed to courts, de- 
clares the circular, but no court is 
equipped to administer and liquidate 
an insolvent mercantile business so 
economically as can the business men 
themselves who are interested as 
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creditors, nor can an individual as- 
signee do the work properly, for he 
has not that background in such 
work necessary to winning confi- 
dence. He cannot be held as can an 
established organization to the mak- 
ing of reports or tu keeping other 
creditors informed, and there is cer- 
tain to be more or less suspicion that 
he will take advantage of conditions 
for his own advantage. The han- 
dling of insolvency cases is a spe- 
cialty and cannot be successfully 
treated as a side line by a business 
man whose employees have their in- 
dividual duties to perform, and no 
bank or mercantile firm could be ex- 
pected to give its time and that of 
its employees to liquidate an insolv- 
ent estate if other creditors are to be 
equally benefited by the effort. 

Attention is called in the statement 
to the Adjustment Bureaus of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
located not only at El Paso but at 
Los Angeles and Denver, each accus- 
tomed and equipped to handle insol- 
vencies and having a well established 
record of adjustment service. These 
bureaus endeavor to enter into a case 
in time to prevent failure, aim to lo- 
cate the unfortunate debtor’s trou 
bles and provide a medium through 
which creditors can cooperate with 
the debtor in getting his business on 
a better basis. These bureaus make 
a point of giving creditors detailed 
information of all property and as- 
sets to be liquidated, and the method 
of procedure proposed. And when 
an estate is closed the bureau fur- 
nishes creditors with an itemized 
statement of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements, and the amount owing 
each creditor and paid to each in the 
form of dividends. They have 
forces in the field trained and quali- 
fied to handle liquidations. They 
know when to sell and when not to 
sell the property of the insolvent. 


On these grounds the Tri-State 


association in its vigorous appeal 
calls upon the business men of the 
Southwest, to protest against assign- 
ments to individual creditors, attor- 
neys or other persons, and to insist 
that insolvencies should be referred 
to well established, experienced liqui- 
dating agencies such as the adjust- 
ment bureaus of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


Louisville Experience 
Meeting 


Louisville—Charles F. Huhlein, presi- 
dent of the B. F. Avery & Sons Com- 
pany, addressed the members of the 

uisville association at a recent meeting 
on the “’Trend of Business.” Following 
his talk there was a general discussion in 
which the various lines represented cited 
their present-day experience in handling 
credits and collections. 


Announcement 


TWO NEW CHARTS 


Definitely Forecasting the Trend of Stock 
and Bond Prices 


HE BROOKMIRE SERVICE has just added two new 
forecasting charts. The new charts are based on funda- 
mental factors mathematically treated. A forecasting 

line has been constructed according to this system which 
definitely indicated during the past sixteen years every long 
swing up or down in security prices. 


The Charts 
BAROMETER CHART BAROMETER CHART 
NO. 1 NO. 2 


covers covers 


Industrial Stocks Bonds 


and and 
Commodity Prices Railroad Stocks 


These charts will be sent FREE to all interested investors 
with the other bulletins of the service, of which they are 
a part. 
Don’t fail to write today for full information, free charts and 
bulletins which we will send WITHOUT OBLIGATION on 
your part. . 

Ask for Pamphlet C-10 


The Brookmire Economic Service 


INCORPORATED 


56 Pine Street, New York 
434-436 Citizens National Bank Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


Transacts commercial banking 
business of every nature. 


Make it your New England 
correspondent. 


Capital, Surplus & Profits 
$37,500,000 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Association ” 


of Credit Men 


Note: 


ALA.—Birmingham—Birmingham A. C. M. 
Pres., T. M. Nesbitt, Moore & Handley Hdw. 
Co. ; <-. Jas. ‘+ parrot McLester-Van 
Hoose C Mer. . Eggleston, Chamber 
of Geunmee oo 


Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. M. 
P.es., jNathan Kahn Solomon Bros. & Kahn; 
Sec., J > a Holloway, 81 Vandiver Bldg. 
Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., Se. 
T. Treadwell, Atkins Grocery Co.; Sec., R. 8. 
Carothers, Selma Hardware Co. 
SAS, Fort Smith—Fort Opie ,- 
Cc. M. Pres., W. J. Murphy, W. urphy 
eer. Sec., John Laws oo i 
ume © Co.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. Ethel Bol- 


en -— Angeles—Los Angeles 
me i J. Cattell, Stetson-Barret 
oF see C "Tae, 819 Ha St 
San Diego—Credit Association of 
San Diego. Pres., F. Shaffer, Klauber- 
Wangenheim Co. ; Bec., Cart oO. Retsloff, 573 
Spreckels Theatre Bldg. 
San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. 
M. Pres., Thos. M. Barl, Nolan Earl Shoe 
Co. ; Sec.. Felix S. Jeffries, 461 Market St. 
COLOR Denver—Denver vk 
Pres., W. F. Courtney, Armour & Co.; Sec.. 
E. O. Hunting, Auto Equipment Co.; Asst. 
Sec., David F. Lowe, 407 Barcla Block. 
Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. Vice-Pres., 
Ww. 8. Whipple, Henkel-Duke Merc. Co. ; ; Sec., 
L. P. Nelson, Ridenour Baker Merc. Co.; Asst. 
Sec., F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher Bldg. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. 
e. x. rae, a reer. A. W. Burritt 
Co. ; Sec., H. Penny, A Burritt Co. 
Hertford Haritora A. C. M._ Pres., 
C. DeL. Alton, J. B. Williams Co., Glaston- 
bury; Sec., E. "S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc. 

. New Haven—New Haven A. C. M. 
Pres., H. F. Beebe, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; Sec., Dean C. Texido, Merchants 
Nat’l. Bank. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington A. C. M. Pres., Edw. B. Adams, 
BE. B. Adams Co.; Sec., R. Preston Shealey, 
726 Colorado Bldg. 


oa oo eee A. 
M. Pres., G. Stedeford, P. O. Drawer 
$00" Sec., ae! av zocker or ‘Bros, 


Frank Beater, pacrie Bentley-Gray Dry Goods 
ran ey, e Bentley-Gray Dry s 
Thayer, Tampa Hdw. o 
CO PORGIA. “Atlanta—Atlanta A. M. 
Pres., H. S. Collinsworth, Comins, Gpald. 
ing & Collinsworth; Sec., Y. Barrett, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
. Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. Pres., 
i? Mustin, Augusta Grocery Co.; Sec., R. 
. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner. 
Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., J. T. 
McGehee. Macon Paver Co.: Sec.. J. Tom 
Dent, S. R. Jaques & Tinsley Co. ; : Mer., A, F. 
McGhee, Room 15. Jaques Bldg. 
. Saevannah—Savannah A. C. M. 
Pres., J. J. Hiegins, care Hynes-Jones & Cad- 
bury; Sec., W. L. Hohenstein, Dictaphone 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M., Ltd. Pres., 
R. M. Davidson, Davidson Grocery Co.: Sec. 
PD. 7. A. Dirks, 216-218 Boise City National 
Bank Ride. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago A.C. M. Pres., 
Tawrencre Whitty. Schoenbrun & Co.: Sec., 
Chas. R. Dickerson. 10 South Ia Salle St. 

. Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. — 

Smith. Decatur Grocer Co.; Sec., A. E. 
Walker National Grocer Co. 

. Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. Pres., 

James’ BE. Marks. Weinberg Bros.: Sec.. -f 

Willis Peterson, Galesburg Chamber of Gom- 


merce. 

Peorila—Peoria A. C. Pres., M*!- 

a G. Newman, Newman & vliman: Sec., 

. Galbraith, Lehman Bldg. 
Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Pres.. C. 
A. BE. Koch, Miller-Arthur Drug Co. : Sec., 

Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 
. Rockford—Rockford A. C. M. Pres., 
E. J. Duel, Travelers Insurance Co.; Sec., 
Sidney L. Schoon. 304 Trust Bldg. cM 


Washington— 


. Springfield—Sopringfield A. 
Pres., John Springer, Springfield Paner Co. : 
Sec.. John C. Troesch. Capital Citvw Paper Ca. 

INDIANA, FPvansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
Pres., W. C. Fauquher. Blount Plow Works: 
Sec.,'H. W. Voss, Furniture Exchange Ride 

. Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres., A. G. Burry, Ft. Wayne Box Company; 
Sec., Arthur W. Parry, 611 Shoaff Bldg. 

: i, “nnsoete—tatannpets A. C. M. 
Pres., E. G. Holmes. C. P. Lesh Paper Co.: 
Sec., Lawrence G. Holmes. 212 Chamber of 
€ommerce Blde.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. E. M. 
“erry, Pitman-Moore Co. 


A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 


. Muncie—Muncie A. = M. 
Bay A. Schuster, Moore Compa Sec., Thos. 

. Bracken, Silverberg, Bracke ih Gray. 

. South Bend—South Behd a, Yo 
Pres., F. C. Grimes, Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; Sec., BE. N. Bigelow, 
Kawneer Manufacturin; Co., Niles, Mich. 

Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. Cc. M. 
Pres., Benjamin Heer, Power Supply Co.; 
Sec., Walter W. Shook, C. W. Bauermeister 
Company. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. 
M. Pres., Jd. _D. coll, Warfield-Pratt-How- 
ell Co.; Sec,, J. J. Lenihan, 504 —., Bld ag. 
Ps p Davenport—Davenport A. 

es., 


Pres., 


Lagomarcino, Tagomarcino-Grupe 
Co. ; me Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bl 7: 

es Moines—Des Moines A. C. 
Pres., Edgar Hearshman, Des Moines a 
Co.; Sec., Don BE. Neiman, 421 Vents Bldg. 

Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. Pres., 
Jesse ‘Spu urgeon, Samuel Mahon & : Sec., 
Wm. A, Hunt, 114 §. Market St. 

Sioux City—Sioux City A. C. M. 
Pres., W. M. Berthick, Jr., Johnson Biscuit 
Company ; Sec., John Bohm. Sioux City Iron 
Company : Asst. Sec., Peter Balkema, 601 
Trimble Bldg. 

Waterloo—Waterlwo A. C. M. Pres., 
U. H. Tatman, Associated Mfers. Co.; Sec., 
G. B. Worthen, 518 Black Bldg. 

, > Eee. Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres., 

J. Errickson, Dold Packing Company ; Sec., 
Hiarey . Howard, Massey Iron Co.: Asst. 
Sec., M. Garrison, 1011 Beacon Bidg. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Lexington A. C. M. 
ey H. A. Power, Power Grocery Co., Paris, 

:’Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fayette Nation- 
"7 Bank Bld dg. 

Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. Pres., 
Charles A. Jenson, Louisville Paper Co.; 
Acting Saeseeery, Miss Ora Jackson, U. 8. 
Trust Co. Bldg. 

. Paducah—Paducah A. C. M. Pres., 

M. Walton, Covington Bros. & Co.; Sec., 
Frederick NS} <x, Paducah Iron Co. 

New Orleans—New Orleans 

. Owen Vino, Commer- 

cial Trust & ee. G. Bank: Sec., T. J. Bart- 
lotto, Fad Canal Louisiana Bank Bldg. 

a Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 
ut a R. Baden,‘ Holland-Baden Ram- 
sey Co.; Sec., . L. Morningstar, 100 Hop- 
kins Place. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston A. C. 
M. Pres., Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co. ; 
Sec., Hi Herbert A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

i. "Pres, Stanley 8. 8 esse qects 
res., Stanley S. Shepard, tt 
i. Westfield. Mass.; Sec.-Treas. i. 
Bekies, Jr., P. 0. Box 127. 

—. Worcester—Worcester A.C.M. Pres., 
Cc. O. Zimmerman, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. ; 
Sec., Louis H. Elliott, Wm. Allen’s Sons Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit A. M. 
oe. Edgar R. Ailes, Detroit Steel Products 


’Sec., Frank R. Hamburger, 622 Farwell 
Bi lag. c 


M. Pres., R. M. Bremer, Grand Rapids Nat. 
City Bank; Sec., Frank V. Blakely 302 Michi- 
gan Trust Bldg. 

. Kalamazoo — Kalamazoo A. C. M. 
Pres., Chari McCarthy, Warden Grocery 
Co. ; Sec.. G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City Sav- 
ings —* 

Lansing—Lansing A.C. M. Pres., W. 
C. Dudley, Dudley Paper Company; Sec., J: 
Earle Brown. Lansing, Mich 

. eine oe Eastern Michigan 

Cc. M. Pres. Hubbard, Standard Oil 
éo5 Sec., Lyle od ‘chitt Bay City, Mich. 

MINNESOTA, Dulnth — Duluth A. C. M. 
(Duluth-Superior). Pres.. A. B. Anderson, 
Duluth Pinmbine Sunniies Co.; Sec., E. G. 
Robie, 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 

’ Stupoopetio~-Wienonpelis a, << BE. 
Pres., M. E. Salisbury, Salisbury & Satterlee; 
Sec., W. O. Hawkins, McClellan “a Co. 

St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. I.’ Ashton, St. Paul Foundry Co.: Sec., 
at R. Olsen, Finch, Van Slyck & McCon- 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. 

Cc. M. Pres, J. T. Franey, Commonwealth 
Nat. Bank; Sec., F. B. Rose, 303-7 New mae 
land Bldg. 

St. Joseph — St. sooun A. 
Pres., C. A. Wells, J. 8. Brittain D. of oni ; 
Sec., L. we Leftwich, Roberts eC Co 

——, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres., 
Bugene Stern, Levis-Zukoski Merc. Co.; Sec., 

Welsh, 510 Locust St. 

MONTANA, Billings—Billings A. C. M. 

Pres., C. D. Wigginhorn, Wigginhorn Whole- 
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sale Drug & Tobacco Co.; Sec., H. C. String. 
ham, Electric Bldg. 

,. Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres., W. P, 
Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.; Sec., W. B, 
pee resne, Montana Hardware Co. ; Asst. Sec., 

. B Clawson, Ind., Telephone Bldg. 
, Great ve s—Northern Montana A, 
C. M._ Pres., U. J. Finn, Swift & Co.; Sec, 
W. L.-Ignatius, 216 Ford Bldg. 

Helena—Helena A. M. Pres., M, 
V. Wilson, Helena Hardware Co. ; Sec., P, G. 
Schroeder, Room 9, Pittsburgh Blk. 

NEBRASKA, Hastings—Hastings A. C. M, 
Pres., C. F. Hay, Stacy, Scott Co.; Sec,, 
George V. Yeoman. Hastin Rotuing Co. 

Lincoln—Lincoln C. M. Pres., W, 
L. Greenslit, University Publishing Co. ; Sec, 
Guy C. Harris, Schwarz Paper Co. 

maha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
Pres,. C. ‘F. Brinkman, U. S. National Bank; 
aoe. Eugene Atkins, Byrne & Hammer D. @. 


°NEW JERSEY, Newark—Newark A. C. M. 
Pres., Spencer ron Marsh, Nat'l. Newark & 
Essex Banking Co.; Sec., George A. Kuhn, 
790 Broad St. 

NEW YORK le a wy A ‘ 
Pres., Spencer ¢. Gunn, A. om ‘a: 
Sec., Charles R. Parks, wy Cement Co. 

. Buffalo— Buffalo A. M. Pres. 
Wm. F. Chase, Citizens’ Commercial Trust 
Co.; Sec., Howard C. Ferrell, 1001 Mutual 
Life Bldg. 

——, New York—New York A. C. _ 

S. Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & ‘Co. ;: 
i Alexander, 320 Broadway. 


Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. Pres., 
Henry “w. Kimmel, Taylor Instrument Com: 
panies; Sec., Eben Halley, 74 Ridgeway Ave, 

’ Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. Pres, 
D. W.' Barnard. Semet Solvay Co., Solvay, 
N. Y.: Sec., F. J. Benner, 611 Dillaye Bldg. 

. Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., Hoyt 

Jamison, Utica Plumbing Supply Co. ; Sec., 
x. wae Gollegly, The Fairbanks Co., 418 
ohn § 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte 
A.C. M. Pres., W. H. waar. National Ant- 
line Chemical Co. ; Sec., C. H. ‘A. Rupp, C. C, 
Coddington, Inc. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M, 
Pres., H. EB. Re nolds, reer Reynolds 
Co.; Sec., H. L. omis, N. W. Mutual Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. 

. Grand Forks—Grand Forks A. C. M. 
Pres., M. C. Bacheller. Northwestern Trust 
Co. ; Sec.. S. H. Booth, Congress Candy Co. 
. Minot—Minot A. C. M. Pres., Sec., 
Vv. R.’ Tompkins, Campbell-Tompkins Ice 
Cream Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati— Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. J. Gruen, one Watch Co., Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., R. M. Byland, 1503 
Union Trust Bldg. 

Pres, 


Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. 
J. BE. Campbell, Sherwin Willams Co.. 601 
Canal Road; Sec., D. W. Cauley, 322 Engi- 
neers’ Blde. 

. Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
FE. F. Althoff. G. W. Bobb Co.: Sec., Benson 
G. Watson, 411-420 New First National Bank 


Bldg. 
. Davton—Davton A. | M.  Pres., 
Fred W. Hecht. American National Bank: 
Sec., N. F. Nolan. 607 Schwind Bldg. 
Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. Cc, M. 
eC, 


an 


Pres., T. E. Lanier, Gilbert Grocery Co. ; 
B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply Co. 

. Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres.. H. 
B. Kirtland, The Kirtlard Co.; Sec., Fred A. 
Brown, 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

. Yournestown—Yonnestown A. C. MW. 
Pres.. A. A. Walker. The General Fireproofing 
Co.: Sec... W. ©. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
National Rank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City — Oklahoma 
Citv A.C. M. Pres.. A. 7. Crahan, Wi'tiam- 
son-Halsell Frasier Co.; Sec., Bugene Miller, 
Magnolia. Bldg. 

Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., A. K. 
Dawson, Dawson Produce Co.; Sec, W. A. 
Ravson. Municipal Bldg. 

OREGON, Portland — Portland aj cc 
Pres., H. J. Parr, Swift & Company. No. Port- 
land. Ore.: Sec., A. C. Longshore, Northwest- 
ern Nat'l Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ailentowe-—labiak Val- 
ley A. C. M. Pres.. George T. Haskell, Peo- 
ple’s Trust Co., Bethlehem, Pa. ; Sec., J 
J. Reinhard, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

. Harrisburg — Harrisburg Se 
Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 South 2a 8 Bet “Sec., H. 
B. Lau, Moorhead’ Knitting Co. 

. New Castle— New Castle A. C. M. 
Pres., o E. Waddington. Kirk, Hutton Co.; 
Sec., M. Jamison, 332 Safe Deposit & 
Trust Mite 

* Philadelphia—Philadelphia £. ©¢ 
ie J. Speneee Brock, Young, Smyth Tield 
Com pany? David A. Longacre, Room 
801, 1011 Chectaut St. 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh A. c. M. 
Pres., T. K. Cree, Alling & Cory Co.; Sec., 
A. C. Ellis, 1218 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

——, Reading—Reading A. C. M. Pres., 
E. J. Morris. Reading Wholesale Grocery Co.; 
Sec., Geo. W. Mayers, Kurtz & Mayers. 

,. Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. 
Pres., D. H. Crocker, c/o Crocker Grocery 


Co. : Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miner's 
Bank Bldg. 
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RHODE_ ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
Cc. M. Pres., L. I’. Cobb, Cooper & Sisson ; 
ON G. Elmer Lord, Belcher & Loomis Hdw. 


Co. 

OUTH DAKOTA, 
nls A.C. M. Pres., T, M. Manchester, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co.; Sec, R. Rall, Farley 
Loetscher Company. 

TENNESSE, Chattanooga — Chattanooga 
a. Cc. M. Pres., Chas. F. Hood, F. A. Hood 
Company; Sec., H, W. Longgley, Chattanooga 

heelbarrow Co. 

7 , Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. Pres., 
H. M. Barnett, Farris-Fuller Crenshaw Co. ; 
Sec., F. E. Barkley, C. M. McClung & Co. 

——, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. Pres., 
w. A. Woodmansee, Goodbar & Co.; Sec., A. 
P. Old, Anderson-Tully Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss 
Gladys Hess, 2d Floor, Chamber of Commerce 

ldg. 

- _ Nashville—Nashville A. C. M._ Pres., 
R. P. Crockett, Murray, Richardson Debrell 
Shoe Co.; Sec., Chas. H. Warwick, 803-805 
Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
A. J. Eilers, McKean-Eilers Co.; Sec., Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

——, Dailas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., J. C. Riser, Boren- 
Stewart Grocery Co.; Sec., E. C. Scott, Texas 
Drug Company. 

. El Jaso—tTri-State A. C. M._ Pres., 
Cc. S. Nasits, American Grocery Co.; Sec., T. 
E. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., H. R. Elbert. Waples Platter Grocery 
Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, King Candy Co. 
, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Vice- 
President, Max R. Robson, The Schumacher 
Co.; Sec., H. W. Brown, 315 First National 
Bank ae 
> aris—Paris Wholesale A. C. M. 
Pres., Walter G. Moore, Collins & Moore ; Sec., 
Maury Robinson, O. L. Gregory Vinegar Co. 

, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 

Arthur Horine, Pioneer Flour Mills; 

.. H. M. Hart, City National Bank; Mgr., 
Henry A. Hirshberg, Chamber of Commerce, 
313 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 

. Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., S. E. 
Deeley, Behrens Drug Company; Sec., Theo- 
dore H. Ray, First State Bank. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. 

.. F. A. Pyke, Pyke-Druehl Co. ; 
. Walden, Strevell-Paterson Hard- 
; Asst. Sec., Walter Wright, P. O. 
Box 886. ° 


VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont A. C. M. 
Pres., Henry H. Hagar, Hagar Hardware & 
rat Co.; Sec., Neil L. Stanley, P. O. Box 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol — Bristol 
A. C. M._ Pres., E. M. Woolsey, Head Lips- 
comb McCormick Co.; Sec., Geo. D. 
Gibson Candy Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 

. Pres., W. Ward Hill, Hill Buggy & Wagon 

Co.; Sec., John H. Davis, Craddock Terry Co. 

. Newport News—Newport News A. C. 

M. Pres., R. J. Charles, Cole Tobacco Co.: 

a N. E. Cofer, Cofer Smithfield Products 
0. 


Sioux Falls—Sioux 


Helms, 


. Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. 
Pres., H. G. Barbee, Harris Woodson Barbee 
fe. : Sec., Shelton N. Woodward, 1700 Granby 


. Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., 
W. S. Jones, Virginia Carolina Chemical Co.: 
Sec., Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main St. 


. Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
J. H. Taylor, Howery-Taylor Milling Co.; 
Sec.. R. M. Winborne, Roanoke Grocery & 
Milling Co. ° 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M.. 


Pres.. N. Hallgren, Puget Sound Licht & 
wer Co.; Sec., E. B. Genung, 71 Columbia 
t. 


, Spokane—Spokane Merchants’ Asso- 
elation. Pres., R. B. Patterson. Spokane Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., J. B. Campbell, 718 Realty 
Bide. ; Asst. Sec., James D. Meikle, 718 Realty 

g. 


. Tacoma—Tacoma A.C. M. Pres., W. 
F. Morgan, The Bradstreet Co.; Sec., Edward 
B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield-Graham—Blue- 
field-Graham A. C. M. Pres., P. J. Alexander. 
Flat Top Grocery Co.; Sec., C. A. Cawley, 
Bluefield Hardware Co. 

©. M. 


——. Charleston— Charleston A. 
Pres., Dean Reed, Kanawha Mfg. Co.; Sec., 
D. C. Lovett, Jr.. Box 148. 

. Clarksburg — Central West Virginia 
A. C. M. Pres., Bert Evans, Morris Grocery 
Co.; Sec., U. R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 

. Huntington — Huntington A. C. M. 
Pres.. E. P. Snow. Huntington Bank and 
Trust Co.; Sec., W. W. Magoon, Blue Jay 
Mfg. Co. 

——. Parkersburg — Parkersburg-Marietta 
A. C. M. Pres., W. H. Heermans, Graham- 
Bumeartner Co.; Sec., P. E. Hyre, Brown, 
Kendall Co. 

. Wheelinge—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres., 
H. F. Gordon, Hazel Atlas Glass Company ; 
Sec., John Schellhase, McClain Bldg. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Credit Man’s Advice Unheeded 
And Large Concern Goes on Rocks 


By William Gregg 


E is a credit man for a large 
H house in a line that has been 
subjected to violent deflation. 
“Were you badly caught in the 
failures and extensions that your line 
has been experiencing?” was the 
question put to him. “ No,” was the 
answer, “because months prior to 
the break we became satisfied that 
conditions were not sound and be- 
lieved our industry was in a dan- 
gerous position. Hence we deter- 
mined upon the policy of liquidating 
our accounts; and our account with 
one concern which has failed for 
large figures we had reduced from 
several hundred thousand dollars to 
an almost nominal figure. When we 
made our decision, we took the offi- 
cers of the concern, which has since 
failed, into council and advised them 
what our policy was to be. We urged 
that they discontinue their specula- 
tive attitude toward the market, 
cease spreading out in plant and 
stock and strengthen their quick 
assets with a view to being prepared 


for any eventuality. We pointed out 
that they were proceeding as if the 
trend were going to continue indefi- 
nitely, as it then was. 

“Our council was unheeded and 
disaster came. But fortunately for 
us, our policy had been determined 
well in advance,—so well in advance, 
indeed, as practically to clear our ac- 
count. 

“If we had been speculators in- 
stead of manufacturers, we would 
have followed this unfortunate con- 
cern a little longer, selling them all 
we could for two or three months 
more without imminent danger; but 
we had in mind the industry itself 
and our part in helping to keep it 
stable. We are in business to stay; 
we want to keep our plants continu- 
ally working, and thus fulfill our 
obligations to our employees ; violent 
fluctuations, whether the swing is up 
or down, are not what we want, and 
we therefore do all we can to dis- 
courage speculation and build up 
our industry steadily by finding as 
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we are able new and permanent uses 
for our product.” 

If we mistake not, this is a rare 
note in American commerce. The 
minds of most men are focussed on 
the profits of the current year. “This 
is to be the biggest year yet. This 
year we shall make a ‘killing.’” That 
is an attitude most common. It is a 
spirit akin to the “After me, the 
deluge ” spirit that always results in 
violent fluctuations in which some 
people get badly hurt and many more 
are inconvenienced. 

And reference here to the “ get- 
rich-quick ” spirit calls to mind that 
it has a direct bearing upon our for- 
eign trade. Foreign buyers go to 
that market year in and year out, 
which is interested in them and has 
goods to sell them. Violent fluctua- 
tions work against such a market. 
A common complaint against the 
United States by foreign buyers is 
that if business is good here, foreign 
orders are not sought and the ma- 
chinery established to build up for- 
eign trade thus falls into disuse, a 
condition that repels foreign buyers. 

So, let the credit men of the na- 
tion work for stability and council 
earnestly against over-reaching by 
speculative commitments. 


Divided Interest Fatal 
COMMON cause of failure, 
says an observant credit man, 

is the division of energy on the part 
of the store proprietor who is try- 
ing to make money out of two or’ 
more diverse interests. Often be- 
sides conducting a store he tries to 
run a farm, though each calls for its 
own peculiar sort of effort. One in 
no way supplements the other, for 
the farm takes him from his store, 
which he leaves in charge of a clerk, 
or, perhaps, throws the burden upon 
his wife, who has to struggle along 
as best she can against incessant de- 
mands of home and children. 

If either store or farm were de- 
veloped to the utmost and all energy 
concentrated, a good living would be 
better assured; but with two diverse 
lines, each continually calling for at- 
tention, neither business is built up. 
Between them the harassed mer- 
chant-farmer is driven along year 
after year, unable to show any im- 
provement in condition as a reward 
for the hardest kind of work. He 
has never, says this credit man, 
learned what our most successful 
men have learned, that the best re- 
wards come from aiming for perfec- 
tion in one definite direction. A few 
men have developed such leadership 
as will enable them to direct several 
enterprises at the same time success- 
fully ; but even in such cases the lines 
in which they are engaged are likely 
to have some relation to one another. 
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A Word from Gov. Allen of 
Kansas 


ae HENRY J. AL- 
LEN of Kansas writes to the 
Crepit Montuiy as follows: 
“Thank you very much for your in- 
teresting letter of the 23rd inst. I 
am very glad indeed to know that 
the pages from your CREDIT 
MonTHLY, which contain my re- 
marks at Atlantic City, are serving 
to increase interest in the industrial 
court in Iowa. From what I hear, 
lowa will be the next state after Ne- 
braska to adopt the industrial court. 
Nebraska approved this week a pro- 
posal in her new constitution making 
it mandatory upon the next legisla- 
ture to adopt a court of industrial re- 
lations. With best wishes, I remain, 
yours sincerely, 
(Signed) “ H. J. ALLEN.” 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Writing to the National Office, a member of 
the Association says, “I have accepted a fine 
position with the So-and-So Company of this 
city. This move is a direct result of my ad- 
vertisement in The Credit Montily.” 
EXECUTIVE, experienced in credits and col- 
lections, personnel, office management and or- 
ganization work, desires position with reliable 
wholesale concern, Has had as many as 500 
employees under his personal supervision. 
Recently discharged from the U. 8S. Army as 
an officer. Best of references. Salary $3,000. 
Address, Advertisement 541. 
CONSTRUCTIVE credit salesmanship is the 
basis of my work and runs through my credit 
and collection contacts with custcmers. It 
has been of advantage in my present position 
and I desire to make new connecticns where 
my services will count for more. My experi- 
ence also qualifies me for service in financial 
and traffic departments. Location preferred, 
New England, north Atlantic or middle states. 
Address, Advertisement 548. 
EXPORT CREDIT MANAGER, desires to re- 
locate in New York City or vicinity with 
rogressive concern. Understanding thorough- 
f forsign as well as domestic credits. Can 
rnish excellent credentials as to ability in 
handling all branches of this work. Exceed- 
ingly low loss record. Address, Advertise- 
ment 549. 
CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER, thorough- 
ly experienced in checking the textile and dry 
goods trades ; open for engagement ; ten years 
with one house; good exeecutive and acc¢ unt- 
ant. New York location. Salary $3,200. Ad- 
dress, Advertisement 550. 
CREDIT MAN, age 36, married, desires to 
make permanent connections. Accustomed to 
handling large business successfully, having 
full charge of department. References upon 
application. Address, Advertisement 551. 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, 
over 20 years’ experience wholesale grocers’ 
sundries, coffee imports ; good accountant and 
office executive. Now employed but available 
on short notice. Initial salary $3000. Any- 
where in New England, Boston or vicinity 
referred, Address, Advertisement 552. 
RITER AND EDITOR. House organ and 
azine editor or associate ; assistant to ad- 
vertising executive or copy writer. Have 
been assistant editor and manager of illustra- 
tion department of prominent and old-estab- 
lished magazine. Am familiar with periodical 
ublishing processes from the planning of an 
issue to putting it on the press. Can write, 
edit, and make a speech. ave also had ex- 
ence in advertising, selling, organization, 
ecture, and secretarial work, and in the auto- 
mobile tire and accessory line. Business con- 
nection disturbed by service in the war. Ex- 
captain in the air service. Since honorable 
discharge from army, have done various 
kinds of temporary work. Single, over 35, but 
look younger, with ideas and initiative, and 
can furnish the best of references. Five feet 
four inches high and weigh 125 pounds. Mem- 
ber Amerfcan Legion, president of a Bible 
class, vice-president of a live men’s club, and 
Episcopalian. At present connected with a 
well-known extension university, but am de- 
sirous of making congenial permanent connec- 
tion. Address, Advertisement 553. 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MAN, aged 30. 
married, Five years’ experience in diversified 
industries. Good education, excellent refer- 
ie. ~~ capercuasty —_ progressive 
cern, preferably in the east. Salary $2,400. 
Address, Advertisement 554. dh 


a practical understanding of accounting. 


WHY 


The Successful Executive 
Must Understand Accounts 


Control of the Executive’s work is impossible without 


The profit and 


loss statement is both the final test of his management and 


his guide in planning future action. 


Reserves and cost 


distribution plans affect his work directly. Analytical 
statements disclose information indispensable in laying 
plans. The auditor’s reports and the periodic balance 
sheets enable him to see clearly the business as it is. 


A New Reading Course in Practical Accounting Developed 


from the Business Man’s Point of View 
“Business Accounting” 


- The Ronald Press Company, which has published most of the standard American 
works on accounting, arranged with five Certified Public Accountants (noted at the 
left), to present, in complete and usable form, accounting as the executive should 


understand it. 


Their five volume work is designed to give the business man the familiarity 
with accounting he must have and to afford the bookkeeper or accounting assistant 
the working mastery that will enable him to take full charge of the accounts of a 


concern. 


Prepared by 
Accounting Experts 


The accounting special- 
ists noted here are men of 
standing in their profes- 
sion. In these volumes is 
concentrated their knowl- 
edge of devising, develop- 
ing, and ng ac- 
counting methods. 


Harold D. Greeley, LL.M., 
Editor of the set. Certi- 
fied Public Accountant; 
Member of the American 
Institute of Accountants, 
the National Association 
of Cost Accountants and 
the New York Bar. 


George E. Bennett, LL.M., 
Certified Public Account- 
ant; Professor and Direc- 
tor of Department of 
Accounting, Syracuse 
University. 


PewWiu C. Eggleston, M. 
E., Certified Public Ac- 
countant; Member of the 
American Institute of Ac- 
countants and the Ameri- 
can Statistical Associa- 
tion; Assistant Professor 
of Cost Accounting, Col- 
lege of the City of New 
York. 


Henry C. Coz, Certified 
PublicAccountant;Comp- 
troller,Columbia Grapho- 
phone Manufacturing Co. 


C. F. Rittenhouse, B.C.S., 
Certified Public Account- 
ant; Professor of Account- 
ing, Boston University. 


The Reading Guide was 
Prepared by Arthur H. 
Rosenkamp/’, B.C.S., As- 
sistant Professor of Ac- 
counting at New York 
University and Gould L. 
Harris, M.A., Lecturer 
on Cost Accounting, New 
York University. 


It can be studied systematically or can be referred to for 
immediate clear information on special points of accounting 
procedure as they arise. This is a specific and instructive 
explanation of both the principles of business accounts and 


their structure and operation. 


It does not require the reader 


to devote time to either purely professional intricacies or to 
unnecessary elementary exercises, but offers a direct road to 


an understandin 


of normal business accounting, startin 


with fundamentals and developing in logical and coordinat 
manner through the whole subject. 


Principles, Structure, Operation 


Controlling Princi- 
ples. The set covers fully 
the fundamental princi- 
ples of account keeping 
and statement making. 
Business organisation, 
capital and the records 
used are described. 

4 


Constructive Account- 
ing. It shows how to 
suit an accounting sys- 
tem to individual needs 
and how to operate dis- 
tinttive records, covering 
many lines of business in 
illustration. 


Cost Finding. Full 
explanations are given of 
the principles and opera- 
tion of the various types 
of cost systems. Repre- 
sentative systems are 
included for illustration. 


Let Your Judgment Decide 


That you may judge “Business Accounting” itself 
before purchasing it, we will send you a set for five 


days’ inspection. 


Use the attached coupon in 


ordering. Five volumes, buckram binding, 2,500 


pages. Price $34.00. 
you wish.) 


(Payable in installments if 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publications on Business 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Special Situations. 
Advanced matters like 
deferred items, sinking 
funds, and evaluation 
transactions peculiar to 
corporation accounting, 
and the detection of fraud 
and errors are taken up. 


Illustrative Prob- 
lems. 106 _—s practical 
problems and solutions il- 
lustrate the principles 
and practice of business 
accounting and supply 
models of procedure for 
the reader’s own work. 


A Reading Guide, 
prepared by well 
known educators in ac- 
counting, goes with the 
set. It points out the 
most advantageous 
method of study, and re- 
inforces the reader’s un- 
derstanding of. the sub- 
ject. 


The Ronald Press Co. 
20 Vesey St., New York 


At All Good 
Bookstores 


See Our Manuals on 


ACCOUNTING 
ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 

COLLECTIONS 

EMPLOYMENT 
FINANCE 


CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 


ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT 
RETAILING 
SALESMANSHIP 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Send for Catalogue 
(SINE 

o> S$ 
Ronald 
% » 


©, 
Qe ati 


; 
—— 


Send me ‘‘Business Accounting” for inspection. 
Within five days of receipt, 1 will either return,the 
set to you or remit $34.00, the price in full. 


(If you prefer to remit $10 within five days, 
and three additional payments of $8.00 each 
at intervals of 30 days, put a check in this [] 

Orders from outside the territorial limits 
of the United States must be accompanied 
by cash in full, which will be refunded if the 
books prove unsatisfactory.) 
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Adjustment Bureaus 






Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 


Correspondence with Adjustment Bureaus regarding insolvency or bank- 


Credit Men 


ruptcy claims, should be directed to the manager of the bureau in each instance. 
These bureaus are operated in accordance with rules adopted by the National 
Association of Credit Men for the governance of adjustment service, and the 


manager is directly responsible to a special committee of the local association 
whose chairman is also listed for most of the bureaus. 


The chairman will be glad to be informed whenever a member may feel 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckles Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. 


*CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, sSec'y 
and Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, A. J. Brown, Mgr., 905 Bisbee Bldg. 
Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co, 


FLORIDA, Tampa, 8S. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. 
GEORGIA. Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Robert E. Harvey, Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Augusta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Murpliey, Chairman, Care Murphey & Co. 


GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg, A. F. 
McGhee, Chairman. 


IDAHO, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
Cc. J. Northrup, Chairman, care Northrup Hardware Co, 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, M. C, Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. 
D. J. Evans, Chairman, care National Lead Co. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, 
City Hall. 

INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, Care Hartig Plow Co, 

INDIANA, Muncie, Thomas E. Bracken, Mgr., Delaware County Na- 


tional Bank Bidg. K. A. Oesterle, Chairman, Delaware County 
National Bank. 


Bans. South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. 
g. 


M. 38. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 
IOWA, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bldg ) 
IOWA, Des Moines, Don EB. Neiman, Mgr., 421 Fleming Bldg. Kay- 
mond Hurst, Chairman, care Brown-Camp Hdw. Co. 
1OWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg, ” 
IOWA, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bidg, H. C. 
Reed, Chairman, care Wm, Tackaberry Co. 
KANSAS, Wichita, M. EB. Garrison, Mgr., Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
John B. House, Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. 
CKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fitzgerald, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust 
Co. Bidg. P. B. Bethel, Chairman, care Falls City Clo. Co. 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt,, 608 Canal Lou- 
ee a Bidg. Geo. Grundman, Chairman, care Albert 
ckie Co. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 Hopkins 
Place. H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice Hutchins Balti- 
more Co. . 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Summer *&t. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, E. H. Cullen, Mgr., Room 2424, 31 
_ St. Marcus H. Smith, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick 
Oe. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Frank V. Blakely, Secretary and Man- 
ager, 302 Michigan Trust Bldg. F. E. Martin, Chairman, care 
Valley City Milling Co. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. E. 
G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 
J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul, John P, Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City, F. B. Rose, Mgr., 303-7 New Eng- 
land Bldg. E. Weir, Chairman, care John Deere Plow Co. 


MISSOURL, St. Louis, W. J. Burton, Mgr., 510 Locust St. G. H. Fox, 
Chairman, care Goddard Grocer Co. 


MONTANA, Billings, H. C. Stringham, Mgr., Blectric Bldg, 

MONTANA. Great Falis, Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men, W. L. Ignatius, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
man, care Ryan Mercantile Co. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Same as Omaha. 


G. L. Richmond, Chair- 
man, care J. C. Ridnour Co. 


* Not controlled by but affiliated with San Francisc~ Association 
of Credit Men. 
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that he has just grounds for complaint against the service of the bureau. 





NEBRASKA, Omaha, W. R. Bernd, Asst. Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg, 
NEW JERSEY, Newark, George A. Kuhn, Mer., 790 Broad st 
D. Brady, Chairman, 671 Broad St, 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bidg, 
Ww. B. Grandison, Chairman. 

OHIO, Cincinnati, R. M. Byland, Secretary, 1503 Union Trust Bidg. 
J. C. Herbert, Chairman, care Bischof, Sterne & Stein Co. 
OHIO,. Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 318 Engineers’ Bldg. 
J. E, Campbell, Chairman, care The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
OHIO, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 

Bank Bidg. 
OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 


OHIO, Youngstown, W, C. McKain, Mgr., 1105 Mahoning National 
Bank Bidg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 Magnolig 
Petroleum Bidg. Carl F. Wiedemann, Chairman, care Collins 
Dietz-Morris Co. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mer. Municipal Bldg. L. L. 
Maxey, Chairman, care Campbell Baking Co. 

OREGON, Portland, W. B. Layton, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. 8. L 
Eddy, Chairman, c/o Ladd & Tilton Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe De 
posit & Trust Cu., Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, Chairman, care 
Armour & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
port Chestnut St, Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto Eisenlobr 
ros. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. F, M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co, 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., “117 Turks Head Bidg. 4H. M. 
Peck, Chairman, 405 Turks Head Bldg. 
TENNESSEE, Chattanooga, J. H, McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
me Bldg. W. G. MacDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 
8. 
TENNESSEE, Knoxville, F. E. Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bidg. ¥. B. Lowe, Chairman. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 803 Stahlman 
Bidg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. 8. Reeves & Co. 


TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 
TEXAS, Houston, H, W. Brown, Mg ., 315-8316 First National Bank 
Bldg. Fred Autry, Chairman, Diesel-Boettcher & Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber of Con- 
merce. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. ‘Oppenheimer & Co. 
UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 

Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, 
Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 
VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk. Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 Granby St 
D. Frank Gill, Chairman, care Jas. G. Gill Co. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bldg. H. 8. Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 
WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald- 

win, Secy.-Treas., Polson Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, Spokane, J. D. Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma, Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, W. W. 
Keyes, Attorney and Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjust- 
ment Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. 8, L. 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., E. V. Townsend, Megr.. 705 First Nationa! Bank Bidg. 
M. W. Dugan, Chairman, care Emmons-Hawkins Hdw. Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain Bidz. 


WISCONSIN, Green a J. V. Borer, Mer. 212 Bellin-BuchanaD 
Bldg. F. E. Burral , Chairman, care elntyre-Burrall Co. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, J. H. Marshutz, 1115 Wells Bldg., J. G. Ris- 
singer, Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Room 2, 11 Algoma St. 
Charles D. Breon, Chairman. 


Chas, 
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Committee Chairmen for 
1920-21 


RESIDENT W. F. H. 
KOELSCH, of the National 
Association of Credit Men, has 
appointed the chairmen of National 
Committees for the year 1920-21, 
and the Board of Directors, at its 
annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, has confirmed 
the appointments, 
which are as follows: 


ADJUSTMENT BUR- 
EAUS, C. E. Mann, 
Munsing Wear Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMENDMENT OF EX- 
‘' EMPTION LAWS, 
Norman Fetter, Lindeke 
Warner & Sons, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY, J. T. Mc- 
Carthy, Birby- Bonner 
Lumber Co., Houston, 
Texas. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW, 
C. W. Speirs, Langen- 


berg Hat Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


BUSINESS LITERA- 
TURE, George C. Uss- 
her, Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, 
Ind. 


BUSINESS -MEET- 
INGS, Harry F. Pavey, 
Hibben, Hollweg & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BUSINESS SERVICE, 
H. Uehlinger, Hilo Var- 
nish Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL AGEN- 
CIES SERVICE, J. S. 
Thomas, Elliott-Lewis 
Electric Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL ARBI- 
TRATION, M. 'S: 
Green, Consumers Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


COMMERCIAL ETH- 
ICS, A. A. Walker, 
General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


CREDIT CO-OPERA- 
TION AND CREDIT 
METHODS, W. Ever- 
ley, J. W. Jenkins Music 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOREIGN CREDITS, L. R. Browne, In- 
ternational Western Electric Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
INVESTIGATION AND PROSECU- 
TION, F. C. Demmler, Demmler 
Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LEGISLATIVE, E. C. Rea, Dodd & 
Struthers, Des Moines, Iowa. 
MEMBERSHIP, Ralph W. Touzeau, 


Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CREDIT EDUCATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT, George J. Clautice, 
Lyon & Conklin, Baltimore, Md. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU, 
George B. Cole, R. H. Lane & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


FIRE INSURANCE AND PREVEN- 
TION, J. J. Walsh, Tillmann & Ben- 
del, San Francisco, Cal. 


. _When the 
Rattlesnake 
Struck 
= Judge! 


When you sent me up for four years 
you called me a rattlesnake. Maybe 
I am one—anyhow, you hear me rattling 
now. One year after I got to the pen, 
my daughter died of—well, they said it 
was poverty and the disgrace together. 
You’ve got a daughter, Judge, and I’m 
going to make you know how it feels to 
lose one. I’m free now, and I guess I’ve 
turned to rattlesnake all right. Look out 
when I strike. 

Yours respectfully, 


RATTLESNAKE, 


This is the beginning of one of the stories by 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories—One Long Novel 7 


For years now you have heard of O. Henry—you have read these advertisements and 
thought that some day you would own a set for yourself. But you have put off the 
sending from month to month. The time for that is gone. Now—today—you must order 
your set of O. Henry to get the low price and the Oppenheim FREE! 


So great is the popularity of O. Henry—so enormous is the demand for his books—that 
we should like for all time to continue this offer. But we can’t. It costs more than 
twice as much now to make the sets as it did. Paper costs more—ink costs more; binding 
costs more. So we must withdraw this offer. But as long as the stock now on hand 
lasts, you can get O. Henry at the low price, and— 


E. PHILLIPS 7Volumes FREE, 


late_moor—or amid the gay midnight follies 


Seven splendid volumes, packed full of 
mystery and adventure, love and in- of Monte Carlo, Oppenheim always has a 
thrilling, gripping story to tell. 


trigue. Here are some of the most 

wonderfully exciting stories in the lit- He makes them so real that you forget 

erature of the world. Seven stories of everything about you in the joy of them. 
e lets you into secrets that take your 


plot and counterplot—gripping, thrill- 
breath away. 


ing tales that will keep you entranced | : 
from the first word to the last. inner workings of European diplomacy. y New York City 
He holds you enthralled with the ro- 


Whether it be in the lonely wastes t 
of the North Atlantic—the vague mys- mance, the mystery of his tale right to ¢ send me on ap- 
the very last word. ¢ proval, charges paid 


tery of a London fog—out on the deso- 
f ae ven. & rg 
7 works in 2 volumes, 
Your Last Chance to Get a_’ ina. in. "Sar camn, 


4 with gold tops. Also the 

FREE SET @ 7 volume Masterpieces of 

a a .E. Phillips Oppenheim, 

bound in cloth. If I keep 

7 the books, I will remit $1.50 

in 5 days, and then $2.00 a 

month for 14 months for the 

O. Henry set only and keep the 

/ 7 yolumes of E. Phillips Oppen- 

/ heim FREE. Otherwise 1 will, 

/ within 10 days, return both sets 
i at your expense. 


/ 

/ REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CO. 
He shows you the real , 30 Irving Place 


This is the last edition of E. Philiips Oppenheim we 
can get at the special price which permits of our / 
giving them free with O. Henry. When this one 
edition is gone (and there are comparatively few 
sets now left) you will be aile to get E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s wonderful stories only at their reg- 
ular price of $1.75 or more a volume. 


Now, while you can, get the O. Henry 
at the low price with E. Phillips 
Oppenheim FREE. Never again can 
we give you such achance. n’t miss 2 OccuraTwon 

it! Cut the coupon. Send it TODAY! 4 The more sumptuous three-quarter Keratol 


4 binding of O. Henry costs only a few cents 

THE REVIEW or REVIEWS CO. , more a volume and has proved a favorite. For 

Publishers of the Ameri Review of Reviews 4 @ set of this more luzurious binding, change 
ishers nmcan eview 


4 the terms to $2.00 in five days, and then 
30 Irving Place New York City # $3.00 a month for 12 months. 
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The One Indispensable Book 
for the Credit Grantor 





CREDIT MAN’ ~ 
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COMPLETELY OVERHAULED and REVISED 
Advance orders, already received, for 
THE CREDIT MEN’S DIARY, 1921 


indicate that the 13th annual edition of this classic manual of law 
and business will have a greater demand than ever. 
More than 500 orders for last year’s edition could not be filled. 
‘ Order now, and make sure of getting your copy. 


A NEW FEATURE: A complete staff of editors, rep- 
resentative of the various states, ensures not only a 
» statutory analysis of the credit laws, but an analysis 
ee *% ‘that takes into consideration court interpretations. 
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Insurance in Export Trade 
By Benjamin B. Tregoe 


Manager, Foreign Credit pear rtment, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 


a question as to whether a 
domestic merchant carries ade- 
quate insurance is one of the deter- 
mining factors in the extension of 
credit. Such information is easily 
obtainable through mercantile agency 
reports and financial statements, in 
fact this item is taken for granted as 
one of the main items of informa- 
tion needed by the Credit Depart- 
ment. 

A very important point, however, 
has arisen in export trade regarding 
this same subject of insurance. Ina 
number of countries, it is possible to 
cbtain actual statistics as to the 
amount of insurance carried by im- 
porting merchants; but in Central 
America, the West Indies and some 
South American countries it seems 
impossible to gather any statistics 
whatsoever regarding the amount 
and usual custom in the matter of 
carrying insurance. This item of in- 
formation appeats on only a few 
mercantile agency or other reports; 
and in view of the fact that the finan- 
cial statement is virtually unknown 
except in rare instances, it is, of 
course, impossible to obtain this data 
consistently through such a channel. 

It is also impractical from a busi- 
ness standpoint to approach the 
Latin-American directly with the 
question as to whether or not he car- 
ries adequate insurance, on account 
of his natural sensitiveness. 

A questionnaire directed to a num- 
ber of exporting members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
brought forth the interesting fact 
that every export department ad- 
dressed appreciated that the question 
of insurance was-one of extreme im- 
portance as a factor upon which to 
base the extension of credit, but all 
admitted this item had been -given 
very little, if any, attention. If it was 
noted on the report or in the state- 
ment, well and good, but #f omitted, 
it was arbitrarily assumed that insur- 
ance was carried, and the order 
passed on this assumption. 

Virtually every one questioned 
was emphatic in the statement that 
if it was known that one of their for- 
eign customers did not carry ade- 
quate insurance, credit would be re- 
fused, but the consensus of opinion 
indicated their following the path of 
least resistance, and relying on the 
old adage that “no news is good 
news.’ 

The Foreign Credit Bureau of the 
Association appreciated immediately 
the importance of this topic and after 
finding that the insurance companies 
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were unable to supply statistics, ad- 
dressed the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of Washington, 
D. C., and asked if in its files there 
appeared any information along 
these lines. The director of the bu- 
reau replied that there was no infor- 
mation available, but that the impor- 
tance of the subject was obvious. He 
said that he would be glad to ipclude 
in the Trade Reports obtained from 
consuls this item of information in 
order to form some approximate 
idea as to the amount of insurance 
carried by merchants in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 

The Department of Commerce, 
upon the recommendation and sug- 
gestion of this Association, has also 
put through for the approval of the 
State Department a request to con- 
suls asking that they supply infor- 
mation on this topic regarding im- 
porting merchants in their Consular 
District. When this information is 
received, it will form a basis upon 
which to judge the importance which 
should be attached to a campaign for 
educating the American exporter to 
the importance of acquiring infor- 
mation as to whether or not his cus- 
tomer in foreign fields carries suf- 
ficient insurance. 

If need be, a similar campaign will 
be started in Latin-American coun- 
tries, endeavoring to eliminate the 
prejudice inspired by sensitiveness 
on the part of the merchant in sup- 
plying such information, by convinc- 
ing the merchant that items of this 
character are as much his creditors’ 
affairs as they are his own, and that 
supplying such data will go far to- 
wards placing him in a favorable po- 
sition for the receiving of favorable 
terms. 

[This subject, from all indications, 
seems a new and important phase of 
export financing which has not yet 
been’ touched on. The Credit 
Monthly would appreciate an ex- 
pression of opinion from its readers 
on this subject. Upon such sugges- 
tions and upon information expected 
from the Department of State there 
can be based the outline of a cam- 
paign for the twofold purpose of 
bringing this important fact home to 
us, and carrying it abroad to our 
Latin-American friends——TueE Ep- 
ITOR. | 
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WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A.C. M. Pres., E. B. Hutchins, Boex-Holman 
Co.; Sec., A. P. Baker, 91-93 South Main St. 

, Green Bay—Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association of Green Bay. Pres., Chas. A. 
Innes. Greiling-Innes Co.; Sec., J. V. Rorer, 
212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 

. Milwaukee — Milwaukee A. C. M. 
Pres., Gordon M. Day, Day, Bergwall Co.; 
Sec., James G. Romer, 605 Mayer Bldg. 

, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. Pres.. 
Geo. G. Meyer, Waite Grass Carpet Co.; Sec.. 
Chas. D. Breon, Room 2, 11 Algoma St. 
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The Prentice-Hall Federal Tax Course 
With Illustrative Problems and Solutions 


A “case method” course in Federal Income and Excess-profits Taxes, in 
se every phase of the taxes is illustrated by practical problems and 
solutions. 


Two hundred representative problems worked out in detail, with simple ex- 
planations; also a 40-page analytical summary of the Revenue Act. Indexed. 
Loose-leaf form, in handsome gold-lettered flexible ring binder. 


Course prepared by Charles W. Gerstenberg, Head of Finance Department, 
New York University; S. C. Walsh, formerly Chief Examiner of Claims, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and other members of the Prentice-Hall Fed- 
eral Tax Service staff. 

THREE Uses 


1. Asa training course. The typical problems and solutions bring up and explain 
every provision of the law and regulations affecting each problem. When you 
master one problem, you can solve any other of the same kind. When you master 
all the problems of the course, you are prepared to handle practically any problem 
that can come up. 


2. Asa reference work. For a ae. answer to the tax questions that come up 
from day to day, nothing else equals these indexed problems and summary of the 
law. You can settle any doubtful point in an average of thirty seconds. 


3. As a guide in preparing returns. The Course brings to your attention every 
pesst that must be considered, and gives you model solutions for each of your 
problems. 


WHAT THE CourRsE INCLUDES 


The Course is furnished in loose- leaf form in a handsome gold-lettered flexible 
binder. The binder is divided into three sections, the first being devoted to the 
explanatory digest and analytical summary, the second to the problems which our 
staff has prepared from actual problems, and the third to the answers to these 
roblems. An index to enable you to locate quickly any information in the Service 
s also furnished. : 


The course covers the following topics: 


Individual Income Tage:—Personal exemptions; Rates and computation of tax; 
Dividends ; Net income; Accounting methods; Inventories; Basis of gain or loss; 
Insurance; Rents; Replacement fund; Forgiveness of indebtedness; Constructive 
receipt; Exempt income; Business expenses; Interest; Taxes: Losses; Bad debts; 
Depreciation; Amortization; Depletion; Charitable contributions; Items not 
deductible ; Partnerships ; Personal-service corporations ; Estates and trusts. 


Corporation Income:—Rates of tax; Credits; Exemptions; Net income; Gross 
income; Deductions; Items not deductible; Foreign corporations; Returns; Consoli- 
dated corporations. 


Excess-profits Tax:—Rates and computation ; Limitation of tax; Exemptions. 


Invested Capital:—Admissible assets; Borrowed capital; Property paid in; Surplus 
and undivided profits; Tangible and intangible property ; Changes in invested capi- 
tal; Dividends ; Consolidated corporations ; Special cases; Reorganizations. 


Price: $7.50 


The price of this complete, authoritative 
course, used by the General Electric 
Company, Harvard University, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Haskins and 
Sells, Northwestern University, Kentucky 
Institute of Accountants, and many 
other prominent business concerns and 
educational institutions and individuals 
in every line of business is only $7.50. 
Solve your Tax Problems systematically 
and scientifically. Mail the coupon 
ow. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. Address 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me your complete Fed- 
eral Tax Course, for which agree to 
remit $7.50 in full payment within 30 
days after receipt of the course. 


(Please print to insure correct shipping) 


Firm or reference 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, OF THE CREDIT MONTHLY, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT NEW 
YORK, N. Y., FOR OCTOBER 1, 1920. 
County of New York “ 

State of New York : 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared William Walker Orr, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the editor of 
Tue Crepir MonTHLy, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, N. 
Editor, William Walker Orr, 41 ‘Park 
Row, N. Y. C.; Managing Editor, Rod- 
man Gilder, 41 Park Row, N. y. 
Business Managers, None. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation, give its mame and the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock.) 

National Association of Credit Men, a 
non-stock corporation with 32,457 mem- 
bers. es Koelsch, New Nether- 
lands Bank of N. Y., President; W. B. 
Cross, F. A. Patrick Co, Duluth, Minn.. 
First Vice-President; J. E. Norvell, Nor- 
vell-Chambers Shoe Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., Second Vice-President; J. H. Tre- 
goe, 41 Park Row, N. Y. C., Secretary- 
Treasurer; William Walker Orr, 41 Park 
Row, N. Y. C., Assistant Secretary. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiducuary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 

- appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above 
is—(This information is required from 
daily publications only. 

WILLIAM WALKER ORR 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8th day of October, 1920 


. 


Credit Men! 


Credit 
Analysis 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy ) 


How to Interpret CREDIT 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. 


Particularly timely and valu- 
able treatment for present 
credit conditions—prescribing 
a definite procedure of analysis that 
gives real meaning to financial 
statements. These ten lessons 
are prepared from the actual 
-experience of leading credit 
authorities—directed by prac- 
tical C. P. A. instructors. All 
lessons looseleaf, kept con- 
stantly up to date, giving keen 


ability to read beneath the 
surface of present day busi- 
ness conditions. 


Get the Facts 


If you are a Credit Manager, 
Auditor, Public Accountant, 
Investor, Statistician, or Ex- 
ecutive, you can appreciate 
the value of this course. Com- 
plete facts given in concise 
booklet. Sent free on request. - 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
** The Professional School of Accounting’”’ 


2626 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


International Accountants Society, Inc. , Dept. B9-35, 2626 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, il 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your advanced accounting courses. Please send me complete 


information on subjects checked. 
© CREDITS AND CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
0 c. P. A. Coaching 


© General Accounting: Preparatory 
for Post Graduate Course 
0 External Auditing © Income and Excess Profits Tax 


0 Systematizing and Cost 
Accounting 

OD Internal Auditing 

(J Applied Business Statistics 


INQIME. 2.022 coccce cccccccccce coerce cecceecccees Batak ABBR sie vce ecnesccnces code cvccce cesses 


(Seal) WALDO N. CHAPIN 
(My commission expires March 30, 1922) 
Notary Public, Queens County No. 795. 
Certificate filed in New) York Co. No. 330. 


Mailing Check Does Not 


Pay Account 
By N.Y. Barr. 

co following problem has been 
presented by a member of the 
Association and the answer is per- 
haps of sufficient interest to other 

members to justify its publication: 
Goods are sold subject to a cash 
discount of 10 per cent if paid with- 
in fifteen days, thirty days net. The 
creditor not receiving settlement 
within fifteen days mails a statement. 
The debtor replies that check was 
mailed on the tenth. The creditor 
replies that check dated the tenth 
never was received and the debtor 
immediately mails a duplicate check. 
The amount of the lost check was the 
face of the invoice less the cash dis- 
count. The duplicate check made 
payable for the same amount is not 
received until thirty days after the 
date of the invoice. The result is 
that the debtor has obtained a cash 
discount, whereas the creditor has 
not received his money until twenty 
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days after the discount period had 
elapsed. 


Query: Is the debtor, under such 
circumstances, justified in deducting 
cash discount? 

The law on this question is plain; 
that the debtor is not entitled to cash 
discount. The mailing of the check 
does not constitute payment of an 
account, and the account is not paid 
until the check has been received and 
honored. The debtor has chosen to 
pay by check for his own conven- 
ience, and if his check has miscarried 
in the mails, the responsibility is his. 
The creditor in such circumstances 
has a right to payment in full with- 
out deduction of discount, and if the 
account has exceeded the agreed 
term of credit, the creditor is enti- 
tled, in addition, to interest from the 
due date of the invoice. 


Membership Work Begins 


Minneapolis.—There was a large attend- 
ance of members of the Minneapolis 
Association at its first Fall meeting to 
hear an address on “ Financial and Trans- 
portation Conditions” made by Theodore 
Wold and Curtis L. Mosher. Nine new 
members were reported by the Member- 
ship Committee, making an early start for 
the new year. 
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Railroad Consolidations 


A Problem of Great Importance That Must Soon Be 
Attacked 


By R. P. Shealey 


Washington Representative of National Association of Credit Men. 


ONSOLIDATION of the rail- 
C roads of the country in a lim- 
ited number of systems is a 
problem of the reconstruction 
period ; but seemingly, so far as sur- 
face indications go, it has up to the 
moment created little public interest, 
considering its importancer How- 
ever, the question will soon be at the 
front of public discussioh and within 
the next two months, possibly some 
time in December, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will probably 
commence hearings, inviting, as pro- 
vided by the Esch-Cummins bill, the 
attention of the governors of the 
states and others, to these hearings. 
Incidentally, War Department offi- 
cials are said to be interested as the 
subject of railroads in time of war 
has, of course, an important place in 
mobilization, transportation and 
other military plans, and they are at 
work getting data for use in this con- 


nection, as is also the Commission 
itself. 


The cornerstone of consolidation 
is to be found in Section 5, Para- 


graph 4, of the Transportation Act, 
and is as follows: 


“The Commission shall, as soon’ as 
practicable, prepare and adopt a plan for 
the consolidation of the railway proper- 
ties of the continental United States into 
a limited number of systems. In the 
division of such railways into such sys- 
tems under such plan, competition shall 
be: preserved as fully as possible and 
wherever practicable the existing routes 
and channels of trade and commerce shall 
be maintained. Subject to the foregoing 
Tequirements, the several systems shall be 
So arranged that the cost of transporta- 
tion as between competitive systems and 
as related to the values of the properties 
through which the service is rendered 
shall be the same, so far as practicable, 
So that these systems can employ uniform 
tates in the movement of competitive 
traffic and under efficient management 
earn substantially the same rate of return 
upon the value of their respective railway 
properties.” 


About the time of the opening of 
the special session of Congress, 
\which passed the Act, an authority 
‘on railroad values, F. J. Lisman, of 
New York, wrote two articles, pub- 
“lished in the Railway Age—Volume 
66, Nos. 13 and 14,—in which he 
Suggested, tentatively, an eight-sys- 
“tem plan of consolidation, these sug- 
gested systems being termed respec- 
. tively: 1. The Central System; 2. 
The Northern System; 3. The Mid- 
land System; 4. The Interocean Sys- 
“tem; 5. The Union System; 6. The 


‘Continental System ; 7. The Southern’ 


Pacific System, and 8. The South- 
eastern System. 


Following the Lisman plan came 
that of Daniel Willard at the Na- 
tional Transportation conference in 
December of 1919, in which Mr. 
Willard grouped together twenty- 
two systems as follows: 1. New Eng- 
land territory—Boston & Maine and 
New Haven; 2. Trunk Line Terri- 
tory—Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, B. & O., Western Maryland and 
the anthracite roads ; 3. Southeastern 
territory — Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern, Illinois Central, C. & O., 
Norfolk and Western, Seaboard and 
Virginian; 4. Southwestern—South- 
ern Pacific, Atchison, Gould Lines 
and Rock Island; 5. Central North- 
western territory—Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, Burlington, Chicago 
& Northwestern, and Soo Line. 


In February, 1920, John E. Old- 
ham, of Merrill, Oldham & Com- 
pany, of Boston, published in the 
Nation’s Business another tentative 
grouping. Mr. Oldham has grouped 
the systems he proposes somewhat 
according to classification districts, 
and they are as follows: 1. New 
York Central System; 2. Buffalo 
System; 3. Pennsylvania System; 4. 
Baltimore-Reading System; these 
four being in the Eastern District; 
5. Coast-Line-Louisville & Nashville 
System; 6. Southern System; 7. 
Illinois Central Seaboard System; 
these three being in the Southern 
classification district; 8. Great 
Northern-Northwestern System; 9. 
Milwaukee System; 10. Northern 
Pacific-Burlington System; 11. 
Union Pacific System; 12. Rock 
Island-Missouri Pacific System; 13. 
Santa Fe-Frisco System, and 14. 
Southern Pacific System; these last 
being in the Western classification 
district. 


Consolidation, so far as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is con- 
cerned, is voluntary and not compul- 
sory, but it should also be borne in 
mind that the individual railroads of 
their own initiative have the right 
under the Act to consolidate their 
properties into one corporation, un- 
der certain conditions, these condi- 
tions being ‘(a) that the proposed 
consolidation must be in harmony 
with and in furtherance of the com- 
plete plan of consolidation heretofore 
mentioned ; (b) it must be approved 
by the Commission ; and (c) that the 


U.S. Tax Laws 


—Executives Must Know Procedure 


By reorganizing a business into a corporation and a 

artnership one of our clients reduced his taxesfrom 
5 0.0 to $9,000—a saving of $16,000, This is legal, 
right and proper. By readjustment of capital records 
onather c ane saved $10, . ee of a were 
lost last year by tax payersthrough ignorance ofallow- 
able deductions and exemd. they were entitled to. 
YOU—the executive who swears to the accuracy of 
your Tax Return — YOU — the auditor, accountant 
or bookeeper who computes the Return — you 
must know Tax Proced' 


$5,000 Often Saved 


We teach you how the various taxes work together— 
how to compute ALL the hom Capeeene. — 
tives taking our training frequently repo: 

of $5,000 to $100,000. Used in Standard Oil Co., Ford 
Motor, U. S. Rubber Co., U.S. Tire Co., etc. 


IMPORTANT: — Tax prob 
a new profession. Salaries and 
fees run from $5,000 to $30 pres 
Attorneys, accountants, ‘auditors, book- 
any manwith business training 
—can quickly qualify. Write for details. 
Send for our booklets, “The 


Tax Boo Income Tax Expert” and 


“Everyman’s Income Tax”. No obligation. They 
are. “free. Both booklets contain information of 


vital importance to every tax payer. Write 


U. S. Tax Law Institute 


Dept. 2128, 20 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 


Tear out this advertisement 
—NOW-—as a reminder 


BUSINESS CARDS 


INDICATE 


BUSINESS STANDARDS 


In seeing new customers; in calling on 
bank officials; in any business transaction 
first impressions are vital. 


A favorable approach is half the battle. 


The card which you use reflects your 
position and your attitude towards the 
business world. 


Nothing is more essential 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book - Form 


CARDS 


Introduce you properly 


They give the man who receives one a 
real knowledge of the man who presents or 
sends it. They tell the story of an up-to- 
date man and open the door to an inter- 
view. 

They save about 40% on card cost. be- 
cause there are no wasted or soiled cards. 
Handy leather case fits vest pocket and 
cards detach with a smooth, clean edge, not 
perforated. 

Send today for complimentary tab of spéci- 
mens, see for yourself the unusual -quality 
and careful workmanship which distinguish 
WIGGINS CARDS. 

The John B. Wiggins Co. 

1102 S. Wabash Ave. 

704 Peoples Gas 
Building. 


Chicago 


bonds at par of the corporation 
which is to become the owner of the 
consolidated roads, together with the 
standing capital stock at par of the 
corporation, shall not exceed the 
value of the consolidated properties 
as determined by the Commission. 
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Vitm- 


Ability and willingness to pay are the basic elements that the busi- 
ness man seeks in his credit extensions. He wants them both in as high . 
a degree as possible. i 


With business and society, increasingly complex, new hazards‘and 
old ones that ‘have become many times more serious, have entered to 
diminish the ability to pay, except that, anticipating the increase in 
hazards, insurance science and insurance power have been developing 
to soften the effect of such hazards, and to sustain the ability to pay. 


America may well be proud of its great insurance institutions and 
those of them that are defending, and have for years defended through 
successive disasters no matter how great, the ability of men to meet their 


just obligations, should be known by all and recognized as the greatest 
friends credit can have. 


Since 1849 the Glens Falls has been in the field helping to make good 
those promises to pay upon which practically all our commerce rests, 
and through the country’s greatest disasters has never faltered in its suc- 
cessful purpose to offer sound and full indemnity. 


- “Old and Tried’’ 


Vintage of 1849 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 


F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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ADJUSTO Tray-Binder Outfits 


for Ledger Accounts, Stock Records, etc. 


Furnished in your Standard models, ranging in 
capacity of from 1000 sheets to 3300 sheets. 
There’s a practical outfit for every use. 


ADJUSTO OUTFIT NO. 8 


For use with sitting position machine 


Consists of Jumbo Model ADJUSTO Tray-Binder—z2000 
sheets capacity, Steel Ledger Sheet Drawer—3500 sheets 
capacity, for surplus sheets and transferred or inactive ac- 
counts. This outfit is mounted on caster base for convenience 
in moving in and out of vault or to any position on floor. 
The height is just right for use with the sitting position book- 
keeping machine. 


Where the requirements demand the grouping of 1000, 
1500, 2000 or more accounts in one unit, the ADJUSTO 
Tray-Binder is the most practical device for the purpose. 
This equipment has displaced hundreds of ledger binders, 
steel boxes and posting trays, which did not give satisfactory 
service. In every case, the ADJUSTO has “ filled the bill.” 


The best equipment for use with any bookkeeping machine 


ADJUSTO OUTFIT NO. 2 


For use with standing position machine 


Consists of Jumbo Model ADJUSTO Tray-Binder— 
2000 Sheets capacity, mounted on Truck Stand of the proper 
height for use with the standing position bookkeeping ma- 
chine. The Steel Ledger Sheet Drawer fits snugly on the 


shelf and is held securely in position by the crossbars of 
the Truck Stand. 


Note the flat, non-skid base on which the sheets rest. And 
the adjustable jaws that hold the sheets in the best position 
for posting and for reference. Any account may be instantly 
referred to before, during, or after posting. 


The ADJUSTO Tray-Binder expands and closes like a 


ledger binder. The powerful compression lock prevents 
removal of sheets when binder is closed. 


Built thruout of cold rolled steel, the ADJUSTO Tray- 
Binder will give years of satisfactory service. It is far more 
practical than any other outfit, and is endorsed by thousands 
of users, as the “ greatest advancement in binder construc- 
tion since the advent of the bookkeeping machine.” 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Address Dept. C—Efficient Mail Service . 


JEFEBURE [EDGER [OMPANY 


ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT OUTFITTERS 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA; U.S. A. 
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